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“The Tree of knowledge ” 
for the Daughters of the 
People, 


‘Tue tree of knowledge ” will soon be in full 
leaf if parents heed the advice given in the 
much quoted symposium of the New Review 
for June. Nine out of thirteen contributors 
take the position that in the presence of 
temptation innocence is but a rope of sand, 
while knowledge is a trusty Damascus blade. 
We think, however, that one salient point has 
been overlooked in this discussion. It would 
have been more correct to head it “The Tree 
of Knowledge for the Daughters of the Rich.” 
The daughters of the poor taste its fruit 
all too early, in the crowdel rooms where 
brothers and sisters, father and mother are 
herded like the litter of the kennel ; or on the 
slippery street where they elbow vice from 
the time their first tottering step is taken, 


which the fostering care of the community is 
at little pains to steady. Thedaughter of the 
artisan finds her teacher in the ‘popular 
music hall artiste,” who puts before her, in 
suggestive object lessons, “ life” from her 
point of view. We can but believe that if 
Christian people would make themselves 
acquainted with the spectacular entertain- 


serve as a drag-net to their own children, and 
form the principal education of the sons and 
daughters of the people, they would not 
content themselves with their present whole- 
sale denunciation of the drama, but would 
demand of the authorities an entira re- 
formation in the supervision of these amuse- 
ments. 


feature of current criticism about the stage is 
that it is made by those whose surroundings, 
education, and prejudices have prevented 
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our members.” It is time that those who in 
church, Sunday-school, and mission hall are 
trying to protect the tempted ones, should 
recognise more generally the perfectly natural 
and harmless desire that young people have 
for each other’s company ; and should replace 
the casual meeting on the street corner 
or the appointment at the concert hall 
by reputable places of wholesome enter- 
tainment, where young men and women 
can meet each other openly, surrounded by 
the safeguard of helpful friends. There are 
hundreds of young men who come from 
respectable country homes to study a pro- 
fession or enter houses of business in London, 
and who during the struggling years of their 
probation have no means of forming the 
acquaintance of any respectable woman 
whose influence might in part replace that of 
the mother and sisters whom they so greatly 
miss, What wonder that from the ranks ‘of 
these are recrujted the constantly enlarging 
army of deteriorated manhood that forms the 
chief menace of the homes of the future? 


One Penny Weekly. 


ments, with their songs and dances that 


’To the reformer, the most. discouraging |- 


them from giving so intricate a subject any 
personal observation. 
students of history that a diagnosis of a 
nation’s health can be most correctly given by 


It is well known by 


those who study its amusements. The 


bloodthirsty exhibitions of the arena in 


ancient Rome, the wanton pageants of the 
later medizval times, the bull-fights of Spain, 
—all are significant of the moral malady 
under which the nation suffers. Let any 
impartial observer visit the music-halls, 
variety theatres, and the aquariums of 
London, and report the tone existing there, 
and he will have revealed the true reason for 
the open sore of the world’s great: metropolis 
—the night side of our London streets. Those 
who form the dread procession of degraded 
womanhood are chiefly the daughters of that 
class, whose first lessons concerning the most 
sacred facts of life come to them with their 
earliest recollection in ways the most de- 
basing. It is time that the children 
educated by the nation were taught, through 
channels pure and wholesome, those scientific 
truths of their own being which they have 
thus far learned by chance; this instruction 
being based on the divine laws “ written in 


It is our deliberate conviction that until 
women are associated with men in the super- 


vision of public amusements there is practi- 


cally no hope of utilising this mighty force 
for the purification and uplift of humanity. 


We forget that since time began these amuse- 
ments have been regulated by men, and the 


tendency has been to constantly degrade 


women for purposes of gain; but if women 
had a voice in determining what spectacles 
should be put before the people, they would 
bring their higher sense of reserve and 
modesty to correct the low standards which 
even well-intentioned men have learned by 
long familiarity to accept asa “ necessary 
evil.” It is the province of good women to 
deepen in the minds of men the perception 
that it is impossible to degrade one class of 
women without diminishing the public respect 
for all; and that the disgraceful exhibition of 
the woman who citers to the degraded taste 
of the men in the audience can but lower the 
standing of the sisters or the sweethearts at 
their sides. God has so “ fitly framed 
together” the different classes of the human 
family that “ when one meni suffers all 
the members suffer with ‘ her.’ 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN 
SCHOOL MANAGETPIENT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. WOODHOUSE, 
OF SHEFFIELD. 


Ir was with no idea of the treat in store for me 
that I paid my first visit to the Sheffield High 
School for Girls. I went to see what was 
acknowledged to be a model institution, but I 
came away Jess impressed by all its excellencies 
than by the enthusiastic personality of its able 
head-mistress. 

“You see,” confided Mrs. Woodhouse, as we 
stood observing the mid-morning drill from one 
of its ample windows, “ our Company * is just of 
age, for this week we celebrate our twenty-first 
birthday, and my own school is like a second 
daughter to me; it has grown with my own. 
We began with thirty-nine girls; we have 
now 345.” 

Then we commenced with the kindergarten 
department on the ground floor, from which to 
notice the process of education to the “ upper 
sixth.” I remarked on the presence of a sprink- 
ling of boys among the pupils. 

“Yes, we have boys here, in equal numbers 
with the girls, but we are not premitted to 
admit them further, much as I regret it.” 

“You believe in ‘mixed ’ schools then ?” 

“Certainly I do, and would greatly like to 
try the experiment, only I doubt if the time for 
a general extension of such a system has come 
yet. When properly tried, I am confident of its 
proving a great success.” 

One of the teachers here objected that such 
a course would necessitate a mixed tutorial 
staff, looking aghast at the thought. 

“ Byall means,” replied Mrs. Woodhouse. “ To 
obtain that is one of the reasons for which I 
would see mixed schools established. We want 
the advantage of male minds in some branches, 
and the boys would be all the better for female 
teachers in others. Besides, the presence of the 
girls would have a refining effect upon the boys, 
and they in their turn would be rendered more 
capable of looking after themselves. And I 
believe that one great effect would be to correct 
much of the nonsense which is now carried on 
between young people whenever they are thrown 
unrestrainedly together after having been unna- 
turally held apart. I lay it down as a principle 
that what is natural is right ; the family should 
be our model for the school. It is by our 
unnatural methods that we have in a great 
measure created the difficulties which now stare 
us in the face.” 

“JT am delighted to hear one of your ex- 
perience say so,” I replied, “ for I believe we shall 
yet see these views more widely adopted. I 
know that it has been tried in Board Schools 
and sundry other institutions, but I believe that 
the causes of complaint that have arisen have 
been more attributable to the failure of those 
in charge to grasp and meet the altered circum- 
stances, than to the system itself.” 

“T agree with you. The system only requires 
a reasonable trial to succeed.” 

“Yes,” I added ; “T once was a guest at a 
school in New Jersey, at Bridgeton, where there 
were pupils of all ages from seven to twenty, of 
both sexes. Each sex had their rooms in a 
separate wing, the head-master’s quarters lying 
between them and the school and dining rooms 
being for common use. On Saturday evenings 
all gathered for a ‘social’ in the drawing-room. 
I believe that everything worked well there.” 

“J have no doubt it would, and we shall see 
the same in England one day.” 

I then told Mrs. Woodhouse of a Kinder- 


ne 
* The Girls’ Public Day School Co., of London, 
which has thirty-six of these excellent schools in 


various parts. 
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garten Sunday School that I had come across in 
the States, which was being widely copied 
there.* She was much interested, and expressed 
a wish that something could be done in the way 
of providing more extensive Sunday School 
teaching for those whose parents objected to the 
general medley of the ordinary schools. 

“ Of course,” she continued, ‘‘ we recognise no 
class distinctions here, and believe that one great 
merit of our system is that it knows no rank 
but that of exercised intellect. But do you 
know, the ignorance on scriptural and religious 
subjects displayed by many otherwise educated 
girls is extraordinary.” 

“Indeed, what you say is but too true. What 
is your feeling with regard to religious teaching 
in Board schools being compulsory ?” I asked. 

“T am inclined to object to it, feeling that if it 
is the religion of the ruling majority that is to 
be taught, we are opening a door we may yet 
find difficult to shut, and that no teacher who 
needs compulsion to teach religious truths is fit 
to teach them, while those who are fit will feel 
the responsibility, and find the means of teaching 
them in any case. Moreover, I believe that 
were no farce of religious teaching gone through 
in the schools, Christian people outside would 
feel bound to do a great deal more than they do. 
What is your opinion P” 

“ Though there is doubtless much in what you 
say, I feel that, merely considered as a literary 
study, as a text-book of ethics and morals, the 
Bible holds such a place of its own, that it 
should he as regularly included in the curriculam 
as English history or grammar. At the same 
time, it seems to me that we make a very great 
mistake, apart from all religious questions, not 
to make the literature of the Bible more of a 
study. We have teachers well up in all the 
ordinary branches of education, talented ladies 
capable of placing before the classes historical, 
scientific, and mathematical facts with all the 
vividness derived from a personal study of them, 
but when it comes to our Bibles—the most 
wonderful library in the world—what teaching 
is given nowadays is apt to be so poor in com- 
parison that it does as much harm as good. I 
do not wish to imply general ignorance on these 
subjects to High School mistresses, but I regret 
that, with the exception of London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, no higher teaching on the Bible is 
available. However fully qualified a teacher 
may be in mathematics, science, etc., she is able 
to refresh and increase her knowledge from time 
to time at our provincial colleges, but this is not 
the case with Biblical history and literature. 
High School mistresses are among the best 
informed, reading, as far as I know, year by 
year, such literature as the Bampton lectures, 
so as to be able to present old truths in new 
lights, but it is the absence of definite, systematic 
teaching from great authorities that I deplore. 
I only wish we could induce some of the leaders 
of thought at the present day—men like the 
Rev. Charles Gore and Dr. Fairbairn, for 
instance—to deliver a course of special lectures 
to our teachers. It ought to do much good.” 

‘“‘T have no doubt it would,” I answered. 
‘You have aptly expressed one of the great 
needs of the day. Apropos of literature, I 
would like to know what is your opinion as to 
the advisability of spending public funds in pro- 
viding fiction in free libraries. For my own 
part, I believe that with all its advantages it is 
a waste of money, and worse than a waste, 
for it does evil by taking the place of reading 
which would do real good.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Woodhouse. “In 
order to counteract the facility with which light 
reading matter is obtained, though we have 
always had upper and lower school libraries, I 
am forming progressive collections in each form, 


* For detailed account see Zhe Christian World 
of Jan, 25th, 1894. 
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feeling that here is a special literature for each 
year, and that the very presence of the books 
stimulates. Our friends have been very kind in 
helping us with volumes, and in due time I hope 
to develop this into something worthy of the 
object, but we are only beginning now.” 

Then we walked through the well-lighted 
corridors, made beautiful by photographs of 
architecture and famous pictures, as well as by 
speeimens of work, which made me wish myself 
at school again—in such a school, with such a 
mistress! In the lecture hall stood a cast of the 
Venus of Milo. 

“My belief is,” remarked Mrs. Woodhouse 
‘‘that we can accomplish very much by keeping 
the noble and the beautiful constantly before 
our pupils, both in the practical and the ideal, 
The principles of much that would lie beyond 
our scope can thus be inculcated with effect, 
Come and see the bigger girls exercising, all in 
loose garments, I gave up special costumes 
for these exercises, as that afforded an excusy 
for a return to unhealthy fashions afterwards, 
Now we succeed in securing sensible dress all 
the time. We don’t overlook plain sewing 
either; the reports on what we have turned out 
have been highly gratifying. We don’t mean 
to be behindhand even in such homely matters 
as these.” 

We peeped into many of the class rooms, so 
light and comfortable, and my attention was 
called to one teacher in whose geography object 
lessons were constantly to be heard references 
and illustrations drawn from yesterday’s news- 
paper, making knowledge live before her pupils, 
and to another the riveted attention of whose 
pupils told the best tale. A third had been 
abroad, and was working in lessons from what 
she had seen. Mrs, Woodhouse herself had 
thus been utilizing a recent trip to Italy. All 
the mistresses seemed permeated with her zeal 
and her feeling that no higher task could be 
found for the single woman than teaching, no 
nobler occupation if undertaken in a proper 
spirit. 

Another strong point in this school is the 
possibility of reclassifying the pupils, according 
to ability, strength, and capacity, in seven dif- 
ferent subjects, so that each girl attends the 
class in each study for which she is most fitted, 
irrespective of her general place in the school. 

‘In this way,” said Mrs. Woodhouse, “ there 
can be no excuse for either lagying, over-work, 
or worry, none of which should ever be. | 
only know myself one other school conducted on 
this principle, though there are doubtless more, 
to meet the needs of those who have been 
thrown behind by ill-health or absence. The 
teachers are willing to come, and do come, early 
in the morning to help them on, but we must 
have no forcing.” 

“ But whatever you say about the work, let 
the real reason of our prosperity be known. It 
is the extremely liberal way in which our Com- 
pany has supported us, so far away though we 
are from the centre. Though there was a deficit 
of £42 last year, they are getting me new 
apparatus. We are also favoured above measure, 
having no less than four lungs, where most 
schools have but two. In addition to lecture 
hall, dining hall, and gymnasium, we have an 
acre of ground.” 

But Sheffield High School’s greatest blessing 
is its head. 
* x * w * 

Before I left I asked what book on the art of 
education Mrs. Woodhouse could best recom- 
mend to young teachers, mentioning a plucky 
friend, who at twenty had set up a school of 
her own, and meant to make it a success. 

“Tell her to read Thring. To him I owe 
more than to anyone else, and once I had the real 
pleasure of telling him so, and thanking him.” 

* * * * + 
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“To me, the most noteworthy characteristic 
about Mrs. Woodhouse,” said a mother, whose 
acquaintance with the work of the High School 
js most intimate, “is the deep interest she 
takes in each individual pupil, from which 
results an intuitive reading of their characters, 
often more correct than that of their own 

ts. Not only does she make a point of 
being personally acquainted with every girl, but 
she holds that of all the hundreds that have 
through her hands, every one has a 
moral claim upon her advice and assistance 
should they ever be in a position to need them. 
Before the end of each term every girl is sum- 
moned for a private talk, and though they 
may entertain wholesome awe of her, they 
respect and appreciate her as an absolutely 
impartial guide, in whom they may repose the 
utmost confidence. I hold this to be one of 
the secrets of her success. Her assistant 
teachers, too, are her constant care, for she 
makes them her friends, and in consequence all 
become imbued with her spirit. The good she 
has done in helping others, moreover, outside 
her own sphere, is untold, for she is a mother to 
every gitl she can help.” 
* * * + * 

No better comment on this can be added than 
the words of a girl of fifteen at this school, un- 
asked, and ignorant of my interest in the 
mistress of whom she spoke : 

“Next term I am to go away to a boarding 
school, Iamsosorry. I told Mrs. Woodhouse 
that I only wished I could take her with me ; 
we all love her so. I don’t think there's a 
gitl in the school that doesn’t.” 

James E. Bupeerr MEaKIN. 


brain for the recollection of a face that she 
had seen once, and hated. 

Jean came running back, brisk, cheery, 
gay, like a person who had had good news. 
They went into the parlour together; and 
Barbara took up Bow Bells and maintained 
a sullen silence, regardless of Jean’s overtures 
to conversation. It was hardly dark enough 
yet for the gas, and Jean walked to the 
window and looked vut on the dingy street. 

Twilight laid delicate folds about the dead 
face of the day. The tramp of feet was the 
noise of the procession that followed it into 
the darkness. The gas-lights bore solemn 
tapers along the distance. The flare of a 
naphtha-lamp—bent in the wind like a 
blossom of the night—gave strange meanings 
to passing shapes. The crowd swaying past 
became elemental ; greed, poverty, sordidness 
fell from them ; they passed, a procession of 
naked souls, through the night to the dawn, 
and from dawn to night again, even as Jean 
had moved through the dim circle of love 
and pain and life. And high above them 
hung the flaring joy that showed her the 
eternal in this changing shape of humanity. 

By-and-by she drew the blinds, shutting 
out the night’s pageant; and lighting the gas 
she found a book and tried to read. 

But the novel had only one meaning for 
her; it was a pool in which she saw reflected 
her own story. The words were winged, and 
sped past her, a flight of dipping fancies 
witnessing summer. 

A wistful smile played round her grave 
mouth; the colour came and went on her 
cheek. Hope flashed in her eyes; memory 
shadowed them. 

Barbara watched every change, and at last 
her glance made itself felt. Jean lifted her 
face with a sudden movement that caught and 
fixed the woman’s gaze. 

Slowly she took hold of the present, and 
throwing her book aside, she roused herself 
and brought her life into touch again with 
Barbara's. 

“Shall we have a game of draughts, 
Barbara ?” she asked brightly. 

“No,” she answered sulkily, ‘ I am not 
caring for anything to-night.” 

“ Are you not keeping ‘well ?” Jean asked. 

“Well?” she said bitterly. ‘Am I likely 
to feel well in this hole? It is enough to 
send me to my grave, let alone the pain I 
have.” 

“‘T know,” Jean said soothingly. “TI feel 
it is dull, too. I tell you what, Barbara, we 
will have a little pleasure, you and I, Ina 
few days I shall have some money, then we 
will go into the country somewhere.” 

‘‘T don’t want the country,” said Barbara. 
“T’d rather go to a music-hall. We might 
go to-morrow.” 

‘‘No,” said Jean. ‘The music-halls are 
hateful places. Besides, I have an engagement 
to-morrow evening. No, we will go up the 
river to Kew the first fine day. I haven't 
seen the Thames since the boat race, and it 
would be nice on the water, wouldn't it ?” 

A flash came into Barbara’s eyes at the 
words “boat-race”; then her face settled 
down into its dogged quiet, and she listened 
in silence while Jean made her plans and 
suggestions. But when they went upstairs 
some hours later there was a look on 
Barbara’s face that told she was on the track 
of a discovery. 

Jean went to her room suspecting nothing, 
and as soon as she was alone she drew 
Allison’s letter from her pocket, and read it 
over again. It was very short; but its few 
lines told her that her book had been well 
received. Allison would not tell her more 
about it until he saw her. There was a 


business matter to be settled, and he beggod 
her to meet him the next evening at the 
Museum library or any other place that she 
would appa. 

Jean had written that she would be outside 
the National Gallery the next day at six, and 
it was the thought of this meeting that had 
sent the happiness to her eyes and face. She 
could remember nothing but that she would 
see Allison again. It would be only for once, 
and after they had transacted the business 
she would tell him that he must not seek her 
out again, that his presence would interfero 
with the work!she was doing; and she knew 
he would understand. Meanwhile her heart 
sprang forward to the meeting, and for the 
time being Barbara was forgotten. Allison’s 
letter had set her once more apart from 
Jean. 

The next day Jean had no excuse for 
forgetting the woman. Barbara was in one 
of her most difficult moods. She was gloomy 
and silent, and lying on the couch she watched 
the girl at her writing with a cat-like per- 
sistence that seemed to read. her very 
thoughts. 

When Jean, with a quiet gladness shining 
on her face, went upstairs to dress for her 
walk, Barbara went too. She felt very ill, 
she said, and would go at once to bed. 

Refusing Jean’s offer of service she locked 
herself in her room; but the house door had 
scarcely closed on Jean when she snatched up 
her hat and went to the window to see in 
what direction the girl had gone. 

Five minutes after, Barbara was in tho 
street, keeping Jean’s figure in sight as she 
moved ahead. 

Unconscious that she was followed, Jean 
stepped out briskly, past the Horseshoe, and 
down Charing Cross Road into Trafalgar 
Square. It was the end of a glorious day, 
and the square wore an air of leisure and 
work done, but the statues gazed at tho 
children playing at their feet with the same 
stony eyes that all day had looked on the 
strife and struggle of men and women. The 
tossing water plashed into the basins beside 
which ‘loitered the lovers that had walked 
sharply past them inthe morning. Carriage 
and hansom clattered by gaily, the occupants 
bent on pleasure. At the windows of 
Morley’s, and on the balcony, people were 
gossiping, filling up the space between tea and 
dinner. 

Jean saw nothing of it all. Ter eyes 
looked only for one. The sounds around her 
were silenced by a clamouring joy at her 
heart. Allison was waiting for her; and 
when she caught sight of him, and saw his 
face, graver and sadder than she had known 
it before, the tumult coased and every thought 
quietened. She met him with a face as grave 
as his own, but her words revealed her 
happiness. 

‘“‘Isn’t it a bonnie day?” she said. ‘“ And 
isn’t London a fine place ?” 

“Yes,” he said with a quick smile that 
chased the trouble from his eyes. He held 
her hand a moment, and through their 
meeting throbbed a deep pain, the joy that 
could not find words. Then they turned 
away, and were at once a prosaic couple, 
giving no sign of the pathos and tragedy 
revealed by that brief hand-grasp. 

“ Let us go into the Temple Gardens; it is 
quiet, and we can talk there,” Allison said 
brusquely. 

They moved on in silence, pausing at tho 
edge of the pavement to let an omnibus pass. 
Its yellow paint was gay in the soft light. 
“’Ampstead” the conductor sang out, and 
Allison gave a sharp look at Jean. 

“The very thing!” he exclaimed. “We 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wuen Jean opeved the door and looked into 
the parlour, Barbara was lying on the sofa 
apparently asleep. Jean said to herself she 
must have beea mistaken in supposing that 
she had seen her examining her letter. But 
it was no mistake that a letter had arrived. 
There it lay; a little white island in the sea 
of brown oilcloth covering the table. The 
handwriting on the envelope made the ugly 
room intoa shrine of beauty. The oleographs 
on the walls, the shameless mirror in its 
scanty frame, the offensive carpet, even the 
lustres on the mantelpiece, were idealised by 
the white square that had transformed Jean’s 
world, 

She gave an instinctive look at Barbara, 
afraid lest the beating of her heart should 
rouse her. Then, with a swift noiseless 
movement she seized her letter and hurried 
from the room. A minute after Barbara 
jerked herself into a sitting posture, and the 
quiet of her face was dominated by a strange 
expression that only passed when she heard 
Jean coming downstairs again. She started 
up, and was in the hall in time to intercept 
Jean. 

“TI was just now going round to the 
grocer’s ; will I post your letters?” Barbara 
asked, 

“No, thank you,” Jean answered; “I 
will run across myself.” 

She opened the half-door, and Barbara 
stood watching her as she crossed the road to 
the pillar-box opposite. There was a bright- 
ness on her face and an elation in her manner 
that were new to Barbara who had only 
known her as an anxious, sorrowful woman. 
Jean’s girlish expression and awakened eyes 
brought back a haunting remembrance, and 
she puzzled over the memory, searching her 
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might have the ride, take a look at the 


heath, and be back before dark.” 


Without waiting for her consent he 


signalled the ’bus to stop, hurried her along, 
and did not give her time even to breathe 
until they were seated safely on the top. A 
fresh breeze was blowing, aud Jean had no 
wish to go down to the hot pavement. She 
leaned back in her seat, everything forgotten 
but the sense of rest, and the presence that 
made her happiness. For this once she 
would give herself up to the rosy hours. 
To-morrow she would take up again her 
colourless life. There was no fear of Barbara's 
seeing her. The woman was safely in bed, 
and would never know of the little expedition. 
So Jean muzzled her conscience, and made 
no protest against Allison’s plan. But from 
behind one of the pillars of St. Martin’s 
Church Barbara was watching the two with 
an unpleasant alertness. 

Allison soon transacted his business, the 
transfer of some notes to Jean—her share of 
the price of her novel, he told her. Jean 
could not believe thst she had actually earned 
one hundred pounds, but Allison assured her 
this was the case, and she knew too little of 
publishers’ prices to contest tbe point. 

The evening was growing chilly when the 
tired horses dragged up the hill, and there 
was no time to go on the heath, but the two 
took the next ’bus back to town, feeling that 
life was not all disappointment. Jean 
was very happy. It had been pleasant to 
tell Allison of her plans, and to seek his 
advice on some details of her work. He had 
no suspicion that she was living with Barbara, 
and Jean meant to keep her secret until 
success had justified her effort at reforming 
the woman. But the thought of Barbara 
returned with added weight when, having 
said good. bye to Allison, she made her way to 
the dingy lodging in Goodge Street. An un- 
expected emptiness in the house struck a 
sudden dread to her heart as she ascended 
the stairs, and conscience told her she ought 
not to have left Barbara so long alone. She 
tapped softly at her door, and receiving no 
answer, went in on tiptoe to find the room 
untenanted. Shestared round her a moment, 
and then, afraid that she had been tricked, 
she ran downstairs into the little parlour. 

The room was empty, but the gas was 
lighted and there were some letters lying on 
the table. Jean’s heart sank as she realised 
that Barbara had probably gone off to her 
old haunts. AJl the gladness had gone from 
her eyes and she threw herself wearily into 
a chair and began opening her letters. The 
first was from a Brisbane editor offering her 
a post on a journal. She would have to 
write and refuse it, of course. The second 
letter she opened was incomprehensible, and 
she read it through twice before she could 
find a meaning in it. 

‘It’s no use your trying to make me good 
when you are no better than you should be 
yourself. I know what you are after; I saw 
you to-day. And I have done with you.” 

Jean stared at the letter until all the life 
had died out of her face. Then with a 
passionate gesture she covered her eyes with 
ber hands, trying to hide from herself the 
thing that had come upon her. 


(To be continued.) 


The Press Association understands that Dr. 
John Williams, of Brook-street, a well-known 
Welsh physician, has in prospect of a coming 
event been appointed medical attendant to the 
Duchess of York, and that he will be in attend- 
ance upon her Royal Higlfness at White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, from the 12th inst. 
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AT THE PARIS SALONS. 
PAINTINGS BY WOMEN ARTISTS. 
SALON DU CHAMPS ELYSEES. ; 


Can a woman be an artist? Great authorities 
often tell us that it is impossible, and some go 
so far as to assert that, to say of a person “She 
is a woman” is equivalent to saying “that 
person is not an artist.” This idea, set to many 
different tunes and sounded in many different 
keys, is dinned into our ears so often that we 
are apt to lose confidence in ourselves, and 
hesitate to walk boldly on the dangerous plane of 
experiment, preferring to learn of the experience 
of another, probably some male teacher, and to 
reproduce his mannerisms instead of courageously 
striking a fresh course for ourselves. Hence, 
perhaps, the lack of originality in the work of 
nine women out of ten. 

Perhaps the Paris Salons, representing as they 
do, from year to year, the attempts in painting 
and sculpture of the women of all nations, give 
us the best means of judging what progress is 
being made in this direction. 

SCHOOL STUDIES. 

To begin with the larger exhibition—the old 
Salon in the Champs Elysées—out of 1,887 
paintings 286 are by women—a smaller quantity 
than one might have guessed from the numbers 
of Jady students who are annually found studying 
in Paris. Of these, many are mere school studies 
which ought not to be there at all, and which 


owe their presence on the walls largely to the 


wholesale protection which Monsieur Julian 
secures for the students in his schools. Many 


of the more serious works are flowers and still 
life, some of them extremely good—more are 


portraits, not, in this present show, reaching a 
very high standard—a few are landscapes, and 


there are about twenty really important historical 
and composition pictures showing much talent 
and knowledge. 


Among the flowers and still life may be 


noticed on the line a quiet Jittle painting of 
grapes by Mme. Dubourg, so well painted as to 
be one of the best of its kind in the Salon. 


On 
the line also is a large well-painted still life work 
of “ Cheeses” by Mme, Dubran, in which much 
knowledge is displayed in the management of the 
background—always a difficult matter and a 
source of unending failure to beginners—a know- 
ledge to which her near neighbour on the line, 
Mme. Comerre, who sends a figure, with a back- 
ground of a church interior, has not yet attained. 
Perhaps one of the finest, if not the finest, pieces 
of still life painting in the exhibition is an 
arrangement in rich, warm tones, called 
“Orangeade” by Mme. Muraton—a “nature 
morte” which is not “morte” at all—full of 
fire—a painting of juicy fruit and transparent 
crystal. The ‘Société frangais des Amis des 
Arts ” have purchased a flower painting by Mme. 
Jenny Villebessyt. | 
PORTRAITURE. 

We come now to a more serious branch of 
painting—demanding greater talent and exacting 
a much closer application—that of portraiture, 
in some hands so commonplace and unsatisfying, 
in others rising to the very highest ranks of art. 
Among the portraits here is a quite remarkable 
piece of brilliant painting of a girl in the costume 
of the time of Velasquez by Mdlle. Romani (an 
Italian), showing the influonce of her master, 
Mons. Henner, but happily only the influence. 
She is no mere imitator, but has had courage to 
carry further in her own way what he often 
only suggests—adding blood and life to the 
brilliantly white flesh tint which in the master’s 
hand often assumes the whiteness of a corpse. 

Mdlle. Beaury Saurel is a well-known portrait 
painter with a style of her own—her work is 
decidedly what would be called masculine— 
almost “brutal” at times, It might perhaps 


be improved if it had more of the go called 
feminine element in it, particularly in the flesh 
tones, which often lack “finesse.” Her tyo 
portraits this year, one of the lady in red, and 
the fellow one of a lady in black (her own 
portrait) offend in this respect, and do not 
compare favourably with her charming portrait 
of the well-known writer, Mme. Severine, of last 
year, but in both cases the draperies are well 
and strongly handled. 

An equally well known painter here, Louise 
Abbema—whose great assurance of execution is 
not sufficient to compensate for the want of sou! 
her work always displays, is not successful this 
year, her painting of a young Parisienne crossing 
the Place de la Concorde (Matin d’Avril) is out 
of tone and totally out of perspective. The 
background looks like the landscape screen of a 
photographer instead of the large open air space 
it 1s intended to represent—no atmosphere, no 
sympathy between the figure and her sur. 
roundings. 

An important full-length portrait on the line 
represents Mme. Rykebush, superintendent of 
the “ Maison d’education de la Legion d'honneur” 
painted by Mdlle. Godin, the pose and arrange- 
ment of which are very good, but the painting 
of the face is perhaps a little dry, there is nothing 
behind it. Mdlle. Guyon, in her small painting 
of a young girl, gives us the real Parisienne 
whom Louise Abbema failed to represent. 

MONS. BARRIAS. 

We hope Mons. Barrias is pleased with the por- 
trait painted of him by his pupil Mdlle. Chenu, 
which is very lifelike. Mons. Barrias hasa personally 
conducted life school for ladies, a good deal 
patronised by the wealthy classes. Others who 
send portraits are: Mme. Darmsteter, a small 
blond boy with a shrewd eye, in a Fauntleroy 
costume. Miss Maud Porter was a pretty little 
girl in green, very sincerely painted ; we hope to 
see something more important next year by the 
same brush, Mrs. Leftwich Dodge has sent a 
portrait of her son, which being skied is difficult 
to criticise favourably, 

In a paper of this kind devoted to aiding the 
progress of women generally, we should (in 
passing to consider the composition and historical 
paintings), first make mention of Miss Eliz. 
Gardner, who sends a rather large picture of 
group of peasant children, not necessarily because 
of merit but as the pioneer who prepared the 
way, through much contumely and with much 
pain, for women to study in Paris somewhere on 
an equality with men ; for before her time there 
were no schools for ladies. Those who wished to 
reap the advantages of studying in this great 
art centre of the world had to go to the expense 
of working under a private master. Thus we 
owe her a great debt of gratitude, as we owe all 
who have borne the first brunt and turmoil of a 
battle, though her work, which is very popular 
among certain people, while showing considerable 
talent, is so wanting in individuality that it 
might almost be styled “Study in Waxwork, 
after Bougereau,” so closely has she imitated 
the mannerisms of her master. 

A WIDELY-KNOWN WOMAN. 

Miss Gardner is one of the most widely known 
women painters on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The group of children she sends would be more 
pleasing if the attitudes were more natural. 

A painting of very large proportions, of 4 
subject not often attempted by women, 38 
furnished by Mme. Billet—three officers on horse- 
back, life size, are represented standing against 
a forest background. 

This difficult subject is treated with great 
ability ; the technique shows much assurance; 
the horses and men are strikingly true, and open 
air painting well understood, except perhaps the 
background, which may be a little out of tone. 
It is satisfactory to sce women succeeding 8° 
well in this direction, 
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WOrAN AND LABOUR. TENNYSON. 


BY KARL PEARSON. ; BY THE REV. H. R, HAWEIS. 
In the May number of a Fe when ipl To an audience of Englishmen and Americans 
Karl Pearson = a ee ote a are who are visiting the famous spots of the Old 
Woman and ats ur. eo eae en at Country, the Rev. H. R. Haweis lectured at 
Women oe ee iets ealmaral = Westminster Town Hall, his subject being 
el Life and Character” is a significant Teal iCeaayeon died at tho mature age of 85. 
sign of the dines, oe mii eet mea ie The work of the world is being done chiefly by 
more hopefu note t se those who in bygone times would have been 
great, albeit pessimistic, work. laid on the shelf. In Lord Tennyson's case, his 
alr: Pastost beh TT iiwar both desire mind was as clear, and his poetic faculty as 
3 a : 
, veaity of opportunity” they have not yet vivid, as ever. Some of his swan songs are 
; : amongst the most beautiful he ever wrote— 
full Seniaetl that it can only be rendered ; 7 
Vale by unequal legislation. . . . ‘ Equality of e.g.) “ Crossing the Bar.” When the lecturer was 
poss at school in the Isle of Wight, Tennyson had 


opportunit » is as fallacious in the case of 
woman as “freedom of contract” in the case of lately come to Farringford, and he was curious to 
seo him. He went to the house, and as the 


Jabour. Freedom of contract is idle in the first 
place while there is not equality of means, and servant could not get rid of him, he was shown 
into the drawing-room. At last the poet was 


in the second while there is not itaers | of 
prains Labour has recognised this, and its prevailed on to come in. He had on a shabby 
old coat, his voice was gruff, and his manner not 


recognition of it is, at the same time, its conver- 
cordial. The boy did not get beyond saying 


sion to socialism. . . . Hitherto, however, the 

leaders of the woman's movement do not seem to ; 
that he wanted to sea him, the poet reply- 
ing, ‘Well, now you have seen me. Good- 


have appreciated the lessons which may be 

Jearned from a study of the kindred labour 

movement. They have neglected to organisethem- bye, I must go.” 

selves for a single object, independently of party, Years after he saw him in London while 
preaching at his present church. Tennyson 
came up the aisle with his son, Arthur Hallam, 


and if necessary, in opposition to both parties. 
LEADERS. 
en gett Pile sane named after the friend the poet had mourned in 
In Memoriam. 
It was singular that the poet and his son 
were shown into a pew where the historian, 


nor is the reason far to seek. The leaders of 
labour have been the product of the Trades 
Arthur Hallam, used habitually to sit. In the. 
sermon he quoted Jn Memoriam. However 


Union movement ; they have voiced the mass of 
their fellow workers without standiog mentally 
great a man is he can never resist his own poetry 
being quoted to him. 


head and shoulders above them. . . . The emanci- 
tion of labour has been conducted on lines 
calculated to benefit the rank and tile—not in the 
interest of the specially endowed ; indeed, itmay 
GREAT THINKERS. 

There was never a great poet who was not a 

great thinker. Tennyson was a great thinker. 

Mr. Swinburne would be the greatest poet of 


be said to have occasionally sacrificed the latter 

in order to bring the great mass of labour into 
the nineteenth century if he could think. Poets 
have a power of condensing thought into small 


line. Similar as are the needs, like as are the 

mtr features of the Woman’s Movement, it 
space. The greatness of a poet is measured by 
how many of his lines become part of the 


differed very widely in its course from that 
of labour. It has been very largely the product 
language. Tennyson is already beginning to 
obey that law. He thought we admired Long- 


of highly gifted and cultured women revolting 
against the conditions under which they had to 
work. Without much self-conceit they could 
fellow in Eugland almost before he was appreciated 
in America. Great and beautiful as Long- 
fellow’s gift was, still, as a thinker he cannot be 


ise their superiority, intellectually and 
morally, to the majority of males who opposed 
exactly put side by side with Tennyson. Long- 
fellow had his thousands once when Tennyson 


them on the platform or criticised them in the 

press. They felt conscious that it would be 

quite possible for them, granted equal educational 

and professional training, to at least hold their 
had his hundreds ; but it is now reversed. The 
Browning mania is on the decrease. A poet 
must be a singer first, and a thinker afterwards. 

Tennyson is a singer first, and a philosopher 


own with the average man. They did not stay 
to compare the needs, the capacity, the social 
afterwards, A poet must be more or less 
intelligible. 


in short, feel herself a free citizen of a free state? 
The answer to this problem does not lie in 
‘Equality of opportunity”; it lies in special 
protection, in the socialisation of the State. The 
advanced woman of the near future will be as 
thorough a socialist as she is now an out-and-out 
individualist. .. . 

After pointing out that under the present 
competitive system the premium on spinsterdom 
will go on increasing because of the impossibility 
of the married woman maintaining, during the 
period of child-bearing, her professional activity 
and her professional position in competition with 
unmarried women or with men, Dr. Pearson 
continues :— 


SOLIDARITY. 

Are we then thrust back on the old solution ? 
Is woman’s sole field to be the home, and her 
chief activity maternity ? Must she be content 
in the future with that dependence on the 
individual man which has been her fate in the 

ast? Some may content themselves with 
ne this to be the only solution if they 
resolutely shut their eyes to every sign of the 
times. .. If, on the other hand, we open our eyes 
to facts, we must recognise that society is 
steadily and surely becoming socialistic, that 
womankind from high to low is gradually per- 
ceiving its solidarity, and that women are organ- 
ising in such a way that they will in the near 
future become a great power in the State; if, in 
addition, we note that in all history great changes 
in the status of woman and in the status of 
labour have been correlative, and often contem- 
poraneous; if, shortly we throw aside our pre- 
judices and seek merely to understand what is 
taking place—then assuredly we musi admit that 
the old is passing irrevocably away, and that the 
woman of the future will have aspirations and, 
what is more, a power in the State to realise 
them, which was ly even dreamt of by her 
warmest champions a decade ago. 

For the first time in the history of civilisation 
there is arising a strong feeling among women of 
the solidarity of their sex; there is a strong 
desire to organise themselves for the protection 
of their common interests, and there is a growing 
possibility of an independent woman's party, 
which may ultimately become a decisive factor im 
social evolution. There is a union of interest 
and feeling between women workers with the 
head, women of ability, and women workers of 
the hand, women of the people, which has 
hitherto been almost impossible among men, 
because “ability”? in the latter sex has been 
chiefly used as a means of obtaining inordinate 
profit from those pursuing the more physical 
forms of labour. 

SPECIAL PROTECTION. 

The duty of woman to labour is becoming as 
clearly recognised as her right to labour ; neither 
one nor the other can be withdrawn now ; the 
door has once been opened and it cannot again 
be shut.... But the woman of the future will 
demand such conditions for her labour as shall 
practically handicap the competition of the un- 
married woman, and of man with woman. These 
conditions will be based upon the recognition 
that woman’s child-bearing activity is essentially 
part of her contribution to social needs, that it 
ought to be acknowledged as such by the State, 
that society at large ought to insist. exactly as in 
the case of labour, that the conditions under 
which it is undertaken shall be as favourable as 
possible... . Women naturally object to State 
interference with women’s labour at the present 
stage,... but with the franchise and a wider 
conception of the social value of maternity, 
woman will demand, as she can then demand in 
safety, special protection and special provision 
for the child-bearer. . .. Woman is beginning to 
recognise that maternity is a social activity, 
which not only demands serious thought on her 
part, but at the same time gives her special 
claims on the community at large. The un- 
limited reproduction of bad stock is not only an 
injury to the community at large ; it is a peculiar 
injury to women, in tbat it lessens the value of 
maternity. ... These are the new features of the 
woman’s problem of the near future—the steps 
which are converting it from the cry of the un- 
married for equality of opportunity, to the cry of 
the married for the reconciliation of maternity 
with the power of self-determination. 


functions of the average woman with those of the 
average man; they stated what onght to have 
been an obvious truism —that some women would 
be more efficient than some men, and therefore 
they urged, and rightly urged, the social expedi- 
ency of throwing open all careers to women. 
Thus arose their watchword, ‘“ Equality of 
opportunity.” 
WOMAN A SOCIALIST. 

But as freedom of contract is idle when one 
party owns the means of subsistence, so equality 
of opportunity is idle when one party has alone to 
bear a peculiarly heavy part of the social burden. 
Women who abstain from marriage and have not 
the sex impulses strongly developed, women 
whose potentiality of child-bearing is not a 
trouble to them, may welcome equality of oppor- 
tunity, and compete with men on equal terms. 
The woman with strong physique or strong 
intellect, may, under these conditions, excel in 
any pursuit whatever her average male compeer. 
But this type of woman cannot become the pre- 
valent type, nor indeed would it tend to social 
efficiency if it could. ... We do not for a moment 
underrate the social importance of giving to 
women with special aptitude and power the 
freedom of entering any career where their 
capacity can be of service to society, but this is 
only an offshoot of the greater problem of 
woman’s emancipation. That problem is summed 
up in the words: How can woman follow her 
sexual and maternal instincts? How can she do 
freely what she alone can do for society, and yet 
have full power to control her own special 
activities, and develop her own individual life ; 


SENSIBILITY. 


A great poet must have passive and active sensi- 
bility. In passive sensibility nature moves him ; 
in active sensibility the poet sees in nature what 
is really in his own moods. ‘Tennyson has both. 
The exquisite song in the centre of “ Maud” 
was written years before the rest. Tennyson 
loved this poem more on account of this song. 
It was remarkable how Tennyson had touched 
far in advance the phases of social and national 
life that now occupied the minds of men. We 
are discussing anarchy, the relations of the 
rich and poor, all kinds of problems affecting 
the masses. Long ago Tennyson felt these 
aspirations. The poet forosaw the time when 
there should ko a greater diffusion of the com- 
forts of life; not spoliation of the rich by the 
poor, but that sympathy which should lift the 
poor into harmonious relationship. In illustra- 
tion he quoted Locksley Hall. The Princess 
showed Tennyson’s admirable gift as a story- 
teller, and there was no finer statement of the 
true relations of the sexes. At the end Mr, 
Haweis gave a fine rendering of “ The Northern 
Farmer.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We hope that the cab-strike is at an 
end and that the men will soon be at work 
again, and under better conditions. As in the 
case of the miners when on strike, the cabbies 
have been encouraged and helped by the brave 
women at home in their struggle for a living 
wage. Indeed, the Daily Chronicle claims for 
the women the instigation of the movement. 

The long period of semi-starvation which they 
had gone through had rendered them desperate, 
and ready to regard any change as for the better, 
knowing that their condition could not well be 
worse. Round about Somers Town, where a 
good many drivers have their homes and where 
they have felt the pinch very severely, the women 
have their little bundles of pawn-tickets showing 
how their small stock of household furniture 
had gradually dwindled in trying to meet the 
demands of the masters. 


Lady Henry Somerset, writing in yesterday’s 
Chronicle, says :— 

During the last three weeks the want has been 
growing very acute; the women have pawned 
nearly everything, and I think that the reason 
the public have not sympathised so warmly with 
them as they have on other occasions is that no 
one realises except those who have had constant 
communication with their families how much 
they have had to suffer. 

Lady Henry appeals to the readers of THE 
Woman's Si1enat for help for the starving women 
and children. Free meals are being organised, 
but “what are these among so many?” Surely 
we can do something to help. “As I saw the 
white faces of the cabmen’s children,” writes 
Lady Henry, 

“TI felt that surely there must be many who in 
this great city have possibly not given their minds 
to solve the economic problem, but who would 
yet be ready in this pressing emergency to help 
us feed the hungry.” 


The outlook for the great meeting in Queen’s 
Hall next Saturday night (June 9th) is most 
encouraging. Arrangements having been made 
for an overflow meeting in the Polytechnic Hall 
with the same spegkers, all will be provided for. 
The names of the speakers are:—Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Frances Willard, Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, Mrs. Eva McLaren, Mrs, Pearsall- 
Smith, Miss Florence Balgarnie, Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller, Mrs. Price Hughes, Mrs. Amie Hicks, 
Mrs. Bamford Slack, Miss Conybeare, Mrs. 
Morgan-Browne. 


Miss Willard has been persuaded to speak for 
the enfranchisement of women as a Temperance 
measure, her favourite theme. She says, “ It 
is the first time that I have ever, prima donna 
fashion, disappeared to reappear ; but all is fair 
in the lovely wart of women for the welcome of 
their worth, their words, and work, at the point 
where by the correlation of forces in a consti- 
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tutional government all these can pass over into 
law.” 

Miss Willard and her friend, Miss Anna 
Gordon (for seventeen years her travelling 
companion), are to sail in the steamship 
Teutonic on June 13th. Receptions are already 
being arranged for Miss Willard in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. She speaks on July 3rd 
at Montreal (Canada), for the United Temper- 
ance Convention of the Dominion. 


The Bill for the personal surveillance of 
women on the streets of Cambridge has passed 
the House of Commons in the face of our pro- 
test. To establish in law an equal standard of 
purity and decency of conduct for men and 
women the votes of both will be required, so that 
two great reforms, temperance and purity, wait 
for the reinforcement of the woman’s ballot. 


In reference to the Editorial Notes relative 
to the Arbitration Alliance, the following para- 
graph is worthy of notice, from a most inter- 
esting article entitled, “The Future of the 
Wounded in War,” by that prince of war corres- 
pondents, Archibald Forbes : 

“Stern experience of future warfare will one 
day, nieces Cot) force home upon the nations 
the decision, whether their wounded and neces- 
sarily untended warriors in their thousands and 
tens of thousands are to lie bleeding on the 
battletields while the strife is raging above them ; 
or whether the peoples of the civilised world 
shall take the accomplishment of the blessed 
millennium into their own hands, and bring it 
about, in the words of the old Scottish para- 
phrase, that 

‘ No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Shall crowds of slain deplore ; 

They'll hang the trumpet in the hall 
And study war no more !’” 

It is well to know to whom we can look 
amongst leaders of men for support in the cause 
of peace, which lies so near the heart of true 
women. 


One of the most interesting articles in the 
magazines for June is an interview with Sir 
John Gorst, which appears in the Humanitarian. 
Sir John Gorst being interviewed at length by 
a member of the staff on his attitude in relation 
to social questions, expresses very sound views 
on the subject of the position of women. He 
is an uncompromising advocate of women’s 
franchise and as uncompromising an opponent 
of all legislation for restricting the free action 
of adult women in the industrial field, He 
objects to crews of mixed sexes on board ships, 
but he would have no objection to ships being 
manned exclusively by women, if ship owners 
think they are better to be trusted with a craft 
than men; but this, although plausible, is not a 
defensible limitation. Why should not a 
captain of a coasting smack, for example, be 
actively assisted in navigating his ship by his 
wife? Asa matter of fact a good deal more of 
that work is done than many people imagine. 
Inland navigation of course is a very different 
thing from sea going, but the canal boat women 
do quite as much work as a canal boatman. 


One subject Sir John Gorst does not touch 
upon, although he would probably have no 
objection to such a legitimate corollary of the 
full citizenship—that is the part which women 
ought to take in the administration of justice. 
Nothing is more unjust than the sneer at the 
incapacity of women to understand abstract 
justice. Men have been taught to administer 
justice in every conceivable way ; they sit on 
grand juries, on petty juries, they act as 
magistrates, they are frequently allowed to 
monopolise the seats in courts of justice, and 
then after having deprived women of every 
opportunity of practical training in this great 
department of human life, they turn round and 
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gibe at her because she is not able at a bound 
to overtake her brothers who have monopo- 
lised all the advantages throughout so many 
generations. It is true, however, that 
the right of women to share in the adminis. 
tration of justice will be conceded not in 
order to facilitate the full education of women 
in ethics, but out of deference to the time. 
honoured principle of allowing every citizen to 
be tried by his peers. No one can attend an 
assize court, or sit out a session at the Old 
Bailey, without seeing how often cases arise 
which ought to be tried by mixed juries, 


We are no advocates of the doctrine that the 
interest of the sexes are necessarily antagonistic, 
but in many cases unfortunately the interests of 
men as a class run counter to the interests of 
women as a@ class, and in such cases it is obvious 
the moment women are recognised as full and 
competent citizens, they will have as much right 
to enter the jury box as they have to deposit 
their voting papers in the ballot box. Another 
reason for making this change, is that while 
men are continually complaining of the tax and 
almost unbearable burden of serving on juries, 
there exists in every city, notably London, a 
very large class of educated women who having 

i their first debt to society in having 
brought up and educated and sent forth into the 
world a family of children, are now left free 
from the pressing cares of maternity, with 
abilities and trained capacities ready to take 
their fair share in carrying on the public work 
of the community. Half the silly sneers which 
do duty for arguments with the opponents of 
the emancipation of women, would disappear if 
it was recognised that most of the public work 
would be undertaken by those who have already 
brought up families, and therefore, so to speak, 
have graduated in the home which is the great 
university and training ground of character. 


The response to our “ Onward ” call of last 
week has been most gratifying. Letters, tele- 
grams, and verbal messages show that our forces 
are moving into line for the ‘‘ McLaren Instruc- 
tion” to the Committee having in charge 
the Registration Bill. Women perceive that 
our measures “tremble on the brivk” and are 
overthrown at last for lack of ‘‘a following,” 
and they then determine to “follow” at the 
rate of one a-piece at the polls. 

From Mrs. Boden, of Derby, we have this 
telegram, which may serve as a specimen of 
many messages: “ Derby adopts Suffrage pro- 
posals with enthusiasm. Full members’ meeting 
to-day.” 


‘*SHALL WOMEN 
VOTE?” 


MapamE AnToINetrE STeR.inc has consented to 
sing at the great public demonstration, or Mass 
Meeting, to be held at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W., on Saturday evening next, 
June 9th, at seven o'clock, in which all the 
principal Women’s Societies—Suffrage, Political, 
Trade, and Temperance --are uniting. Lady 
Henry Somerset will preside over the meeting, 
the special object of which is to support Mr. 
Walter McLaren’s amendment to the Registra- 
tion Bill, which the speaker has declared to be 
in order, in favour of Woman’s Suffrage. As we 
announce in our editorial column, representative 
women from every political party will at the 
meeting give the answer to the question, ‘‘ Shall 
women have the vote?” Gentlemen are invited, 
and as a very large attendance is expected 
arrangements have been made to hold an over- 
flow meeting in the Polytechnic Hall, opposite 
Queen’s Hall. Certain portions of the hall will 
be reserved for representative women and friends 
of the movement, but in addition, admission will 
be free without tickets, and after 6.45 the general 
public will be admitted to vacant seats in a 
parts of the hall. 


HAVE THE 
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Concerning Women. 

After much consideration, it has been decided 
to hold the Women Workers’ Conference for 1894 
in Glasgow, from 30th October to 2nd November. 
The five previous conferences have been held at 
Barnsley, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Leeds, and have been attended by large numbers 
of women from all of the country anxious 
to gather or report information on every variety 
of charitable and philanthropic agency, and to 
suggest remunerative openings for educated 
women. Scotland has always been well repre- 
sented by delegates from various societies, but 
the arrangements for this year will give large 
numbers of Scottish women an oe poems of 
attending, of which they will no doubt gladly 

avail themselves. The committee of the Society 

for the Care and Help of Young Women and Girls 

. has undertaken the local organisation, and will 
be assisted by a large and influential temporary 
committee. A hospitality committee will be 
formed to arrange Pare es reception of all 
delegates attending =e o ereees 


Lady Aberdeen arrived at Queenstown on the 

Qnd, and received a warm welcome from a 

e and influential deputation. Her Ex- 

x ee has devoted unceasing attention to the 

fostering and encouraging of Irish industries, and 

one of the chief objects of her visit is to note the 

of work y set on foot and to con- 

sider how new fields may be opened, and to give 

the result of her experience as to the market 
offered by Canada for Trish produce. 


Prince’s Hall was well filledon the afternoon of 
May 30th by themembersof the Women's Section 
of the Missionary Conference. Mrs. Benson, 
the wife of the Primate, took the chair, and in 
the course of her opening remarks urged the 
necessity of special training for women who 
intended taking up missionary work, and dwelt 
upon the increasing call for women_to labour 
among women in heathen lands. Mrs. Boyd 
Carpenter pointed out the power of culture com- 
bined with religion, and the incalculable value of 
education and training in anyone taking up such 
a career. Mrs. Dannister claimed that women, 
as well as men, had received the Divine call into 
the mission-field, and hoped that while many 
could only help by prayer aud sympathy, an in- 
creasing number of young workers would be 
forthcoming to prepare themselves for that 
glorious work. 

* * * 
Lady Trevelyan has consented to become 
resident of the Tunbridge Wells Women’s 
iberal Association. Women Liberals in this 
town may be congratulated on having, by hard 
work, secured the return of Miss Louisa Twining 
on the Board of Guardians ; and next November 
it is proposed to support Miss Ludlow as a 
second guardian. 
* * * 

The Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women held its annual meeting last week. The 
last year has produced two new occupations for 
women—those of architect and commercial 
traveller. Other occupations which show 
a marked increase are those of typewriters, 
clerks and book-keepers, printers, hair- 
dressers, and temporary waitresses in private 
families. Miss Heather-Bigg and Miss Orme 
spoke against imposing any limitations on the 
employment of adult women. 

+e * 

A remarkable gift has been made to Harvard 
University, quite unparalleled in the. world. 
This is the bequest of 5,000 dollars to found a 
fellowship for the benefit of poor and deserving 
coloured students, preference to be given to 
students of medicine. The remarkable fact about 
this gift is that it comes from a former slave, 
Harriet Hayden, who was formerly the property 
of a Kentucky slave owner. Harriet lived as a 
slave until after her marriage and the birth of 
her child, when one night she, with husband and 
baby and a fellow-slave, escaped to Canada. The 
Haydens got through all right, but their com- 
panion was captured and taken back. The first 
act of the Haydens, after they had contrived to 
get work to do, was to send 650 dollars to secure 
the release of their unfortunate comrade. 
Harriet Hayden’s child died in the civil war, 
while bravely fighting under Admiral Farragut. 


who own industrial or commercial establishments 
and can read and write. It is alleged that the 
Government will not oppose the proposition. 

* * 


as a thoughtful and accurate writer on the 
industrial employment of women and other 
topics connected with the labour world, has an 
article in the current Fortnightly, in which she 
analyses 
affects women. 
ing and lucid manner with the propositions and 
omissions of the Bill, and is well calculated to 
call the attention of the public to an important 
measure. 


second man in the first-class of the law tripos at 
Cambridge this year, was similarly successful in 
the historical tripos last year, when she also 
gained first-class honours. She is a native of 


late Mr. Philip Tomn, of that place. After 
receiving her earl 
School, she studi 
tinent, and went up to Girton College, Cambridge, 
at Michaelmas, 1890. 
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Twenty-five Italian deputies have presented a 
roposal to the Chamber in Rome for the en- 
ranchisement of women of over twenty-five years 
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Legion. General work for adult victims of 
alcohol was all good work; but, after all, the 
strongest threat to the alcoholic interest is in 
work for the rising generation, The Rev. A. J. 
Clarke referred to tho coming onset of tho 
women and children. “Best of all,” said he, 
“‘we have the children growing up, and I can fancy 
that I hear the little ones saying, ‘Mr. Bung 
and Mr. Bottle, tremble, for we are growing up ;’ 
and when the brewers hear the women also 
coming they may tremble. Prohibition and no 
compensation!” he ended, amid a volume of 
cheers which presaged the abolition of the pub- 
lican. Miss Ackerman drove this home with a 
clinching argument. “ Vested interests!” said 
she— what I am thinking of is the vested in- 
terests of the women. The vested interests of 
the women of Australia are in the homes of the 
land, and in the girls and boys of this colony.” 
The Rev. F. Duesbury followed by asking 
what effective legislation was. “It is 
Christian legislation. Christian men must sit 
in Parliament who would make laws not in 
favour of the drink traftic, but in favour of the 
victims of the liquor traffic.” That is a diffor- 
ence too easily forgotten by legislators. Vested 
interests, forsooth! We are in favour of vested 
money interests boing seen to—the preponder- 
ant interests, Those interests belong over- 
whelmingly to the wives, mothers, and children 
of all lands. 

The adults in the Sydney demonstration were 
beaten by the children. It must havo been a 
deeply pathetic sight to see 5,000 children, with 
bands of music and handsome banners, marching 
to the Town Hall. Miss Ruth Lucas, who had 
done so much in organising this immense gather- 
ing of children, was broken down with her 
labours and was not present, but tho children 
sent a sympathotic telegram to her. Miss 
Ackerman had more stirring words to say. She 
had just returned from hosts of ‘Temperanco 
children in America. In one assembly thore had 
been 50,000 young hearts. From these she 
brought the heartiest greetings to the children 
under the Southern Cross. 

How muchlove and how much sense of 
duty is the secret of a nation’s wealth ! 
It is inspiring to find our colonial W.C.T.U.’s 
tapping as deep a source of love and duty as 
older lands. “What shall we do with our boys ?” 
asked Mrs, Wise in her paper. In lands where 
population is a growing problem, what of our 
boys? It seems to me that ecunomists have no 
truer words to say than were said by Mrs, 
Wise :— 

“Let them make men of them, after God’s 
own image, obedient to His laws, followers of His 
glorious Gospel. Preserve their boyhood, making 
it as long as possible. Let mothers never 
neglect their influence, but nurse their boys on 
the purest and best of everything, keeping from 
them always the taint of everything that defiles, 
especially that of alcohol. Let them win their 
boys’ affections and mould their sympathies by 
precept and example.” 

The absence of police matrons in our 
stations is too disgraceful a fact. In Australia 
they are no better off. Mrs. Williams, of 
Queensland, read a paper on the subject, in 
which she said that, “ however women might be 
degraded by their misdeeds, there ought to bo 
female searchers.” Such a crying shame as this 
omission is only the outcome of a governmental 
system from which women have been excluded, 
and can only be remedied by the organisation of 
women in all lands. 

Mrs. Williams accentuated in her report on 
prison work long-known facts. There were only 
two men in the prisons she had met in a year’s 
work who were not the slaves of alcohol, and not 
one single woman. 

We wish God-speed to our Australian sisters, 
and have but one word to urge—“ Federation, 
more Federation ! ” G, W. T, 


Miss March Phillipps, who is becoming known 


Mr. Asquith’s new Factory Bill as it 
paper deals in an interest- 


* * * 
Miss L. C. A. Tomn, who was equal to the 


en, Truro, and is the daughter of the 


education at Truro High 
for three years on the Con- 


The Australian Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


THE second triennial conference of this Union 
has been held in Sydney with an enthusiasm 
and a swing that augurs well for the cause of 
moral reform. It is to be regretted that the 
New Zealand Union, where women have 
secured the equal suffrage, had not been able 
to join the inter-colonial union. 

The work of Mrs. Leavitt and Miss Acker- 
man has been successful in consolidating the 
W.C.T.U. in Australia. At the present time 
the membership of the various unions there 
stands as follows: Victoria, 2,460; South 
Australia, 1,472; Queensland, 1,426; New 
South Wales, 1,400; Western Australia, 400; 
Tasmania, 280; total, 7,438. 

A remarkably healthy forward spirit is in 
the Australian W.C.T.U. The suffrage for 
women is a leading plank. The legislatures 
are vigorously approached in all Temperance 
matters. 

The Sydney Conference has objectively 
demonstrated the growing strength of the 
Temperance movement. Headed by carriages, 
in which sat Miss Ackerman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucas, and others, 2,000 people wert in pro- 
cession to the music of bands to the Town 
Hall. It justified Miss Ackerman’s words that 
Sydney had never before seen such an object 
lesson in temperance. The presence of minis- 
ters of all Churches enabled her to point to 
the W.C.T.U. as the magnificent movement in 
which they were knit together by the religious 
spirit which thrilled in all creeds. 

In her presidential address, Miss Ackerman 
showed the pace at which we are going. She 
had seen in Chicago the twelve-miles-long 
petition of the women of the world for sup- 
pression of the opium and liquor traffic. In 
her opinion, the last fifty years had secn more 
advancement than in al! previous centuries, and 
living now was 500 times faster than at any 
former time. She announced her leaving 
Australia, never to return, and proposed spend- 
ing next Christmas in her own home, the first 
time for twelve years, but was not going home 
to be married, as some had said. Tempe- 
rance work was her devotion. She had worked 
without a cent from the organisation. Now 
she must go home and work for herself for a 
time. This touching address was followed by 
greetings sent to the veteran, General Neal Dow. 

The strong note of the meetings was in the 
emphasis on the work for the Loyal Temperance 
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THE WOMEN WRITERS’ 
DINNER. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the confraternity of 
women writers took place on the Ist, at the 
Criterion Restaurant, when some sixty ladies 
assembled, of whose names we subjoin a list. 
The arrangements reflected great credit on the 


The Daily Graphic, etc. |7 
“Joanna Traill, Spinster,” etc. |3 
The Fortnightly Review, etc. 
Artist in Black and White. 
The Queen, etc. 

Stories and Poems. 
Journalist. 

Writer. 

Novelist. 

“Master of the World,” etc. 
Veruen 


‘ Songs for Somebody,” etc. 


c\ Monthly Packet, etc. 


secretary, Miss Honor Morton, and all entered 
with spirit into the enjoyment of the evening. 
Mrs. Pennell presided. The after-dinner speeches 
were opened by Mrs, Haweis, who took a very 
rosy view of the future prospects and influence of 
women writers; Mrs. Burnett Smith spoke 
earnestly on the importance of high aims and 
sense of responsibility in writers of fiction ; and 
Mrs, Orpen explained a scheme for forming 


” etc. 


etc. 
The Daily Chronicle, etc. 


Fenw 
“A Yellow Aster.” 


“Some Emotions and a Moral,” 


“The Medicine Lady,” ete. 
Novelist and Artist. 


“ Aunt Anne,” ete. 


“The Awakening of Mary 


es 


“The Art of Beauty,” ete. 


Secretary, Writers’ Club. 
Journalist (Boston, U.S.A.) 
“A Plea for Police Matrons,’ etc. 
Provincial London Letter, etc. |: 
Gentlewoman, ete. 
The Westminster Gizette, otc. F 
“Son of the Marshes,” etc. 


Journalist. 
Jourpalist. 
Manchester Guardian, ete. 


Journalist. [3% 
Journalist. 
“*Bootle’s Baby.” F 


Journalist. 
Stories. 
Nursing Record. 
Children’s Stories. 
Artist. 
Author. 
“ Stella” of The Star. 
Journalist. 
Stories. 
Author. 
Magazines. 


19 Biography. 


11 Mies Bateson 

12 Mrs. Kroeker 

13 Mra. M. Smith 
14 Miss Blackburne 


Mrs. Pennell 
Lady Lindsay 
Mrs. L. T. Meade 


1 
2 
3 
4 Mrs. Mannington 
5 
6 


Caffyn 15 Mrs. Hoppus 
Miss B, Whitby 16 Mrs. Marks 
Miss Coleridge 17 Mies Hickey 


18 Mre. Radford 
19 Mre. Orpen 
20 Mrs. Chambers 


7 Miss Rillington 

8 Miss Holdsworth 

9 Miss March-Philliy ps 
10 Miss Lloyd 


21 Mrs. Roscoe Mullens 
22 Mrs. Gordon 

23 Mrs, Looker 

24 Mrs. Bagot Harte 
25 Miss Bulley 

26 Miss Carteis 

27 Miss Brierly 

28 Mrs. Visger 

29 Mrs, Aitken 

80 Miss Balgarnie 


31 Miss Routledge 

32 Miss Tuckerman 

33 Miss Stronach 

34 Miss Friedrichs 

35 Miss Pitcairn 

36 Mrs. Black 

37 John Strange Winter 

38 Mrs. Heaton Arm- 
strong 

39 Miss Stewart 

40 Miss Smythe 


co-operative publishing society—which, however 
was not very warmly received. The party broke 
up with many expressions of gratification at 
the pleasant opportunity afforded for forming 
acquaintance and exchanging ideas between 
those of congenial tastes and pursuits. No 
doubt this increasingly popular institution 
will be more looked forward to each succeeding 
year. 


“The American Girl in 
London,” etc. 


Nursing, etc. 

Children’s Stories. 
Review of Reviews, etc. 
Poet and Essayist. 

Art Critic and Journalist. 
Essayist. 

Journalist. 

“The New Godiva.” 
Vocalist. 

La Petite. 

“The Last of the Fenwick.” 


44 The Woman at Home. 


41 Miss Strat-Cavell 

42 Miss Bramston 

43 Mrs. Brewer 

44 Annie 8S, Swan 

45 Miss H. Shipton 

46 Miss Brewer 

47 Miss E. Talloch 

48 Miss E. Chapman 

49 Mrs. Poulteney Bige- 
I 


51 Mrs. W. Sharp 

52 Mrs. Meynell 

53 Miss Belloc 

54 Miss A. Corkran 

55 Miss H. Morton 

56 Mrs. Everard Coates 
57 Mrs. Haweis 

58 Miss O'Connor Eccles 
59 John Oliver Hobbs 
iow 60 Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
50 Mrs. Mona Caird 


2 et 
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The funeral of the old Hawarden carrier, Mrs 
Hughes, known locally as “Lady Margaret,” 
took place on the 28th ult. The Honourable 
Mrs. W. H. Gladstone and her son were present, 
and a beautiful cross from Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
‘stone, with a large number of other wreaths, was 
placed on the coffin. A letter from Mrs. Glad- 
stone to Mrs. W. H. Gladstone was read, as 
follows :—‘'Dear old Margaret, friend for so many 
years ! Will you make known our feelings? We 
have lost a dear friend, and we sympathise —Mr. 
Gladstone and myself—with all our hearts, re- 
membering past happy days and all her kind- 
ness tous. The blank will be much felt by us 
all. We grieve that we cannot be present when 
the funeral takes place, but our prayers, I hope, 
will be the same, and we shall wish to place a 
lovely cross upon the grave.” Just before the 
service a telegram was received from Mr. Glad- 
stone; ‘‘We wish we might have been present, 
but our thoughts are with you,” 
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On the 30th of May a party of Temperance 
workers, including Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Willard, Mrs. Pearsall-Smith, Miss Anna Gordon, 
Miss Helen Hood, Mrs. Rossiter-Willard, and 
the four young stenographers who have been 
constant helpers of the English and American 
leaders, went on a picnic to the beautiful village 
of Horsmonden, 40 miles from London, in Kent 
county. The reason for this visit was the fact 
that in 1605 Simon Willard (afterwards Major 
and Judge in Massachusetts) was christened in 
the beautiful old Church of Horsmonden, where 
his name stands in crabbed characters on the 
ancient parchment of the old register ; in 1634 
he emigrated, with his friend the Rev. Peter 
Bulkley, to Boston, near which city they founded 
Concord, the famous literary village, where 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and other liter- 
| ary celebrities spent their days. Miss Willard 

‘traces her ancestry to Major Willard, being 


herself in the ninth generation of his direct 
descendants. . He was a friend of John Eliot, 
the apostle among the Indians, to whom a me- 
morial has recently been erected in England. 
He richly deserved one himself, having wrought 
for well-nigh 50 years for every good cause in 
the new colony. Two of his descendants have 
been Presidents of Harvard University, and one 
—the Rev. Samuel Willard—was Pastor of the 
famous old South Church, Boston, and opposed 
with might and main the hanging of the witches. 
Another was the architect of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment ; and the family has produced many minis- 
ters, teachers, and philanthropic workers. After 
their visit to Horsmonden the ladies proceeded 
to Maidstone, and held a Temperance meeting 
as the climax of their day's celebration in honour 
of a Kent county Puritan who helped to lay 
the foundations of Christian civilisation in the 
English Colonies beyond the sea. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


“THE ASCENT OF MAN.”* 
By PRroressor Henry Drummonp. 


Being the Lowell Lecture delivered at Boston, 
April, 1893. 

THE EVOLUTION OF A MOTHER. 
“Is it too much to say,” asks Professor Drum- 
mond in this wonderful lecture, “that the one 
motive of organic nature was to make mothers P 
It is at least not too much to say that this was 
the chief thing she did. The evolution of a 
mother,” he tells us, “which means the evolu- 
tion of sympathy, care, and love, is one of the 
most stupendous tasks ever undertaken by 
Nature. It involves a complete reversal of the 
old order, and requires the bringing about of at 
Jeast four fundamental changes. In the first 

the number of young produced at a birth 
had to be slowly reduced from millions to one. 
The fecundity in the lower stages of plant and 
animal life was prodigious. Cryptogams pro- 
duced countless millions of spores, and even 
creatures so high as the fishes spawned with 
scarcely less fertility. The reason of this was 
that these forms were otherwise defenceless, and 
had to be created in vast numbers to prevent 
extinction.” 

MATERNAL CARE. 


“Maternal care in these cases was out of 
the question —no mother could love a million 
—so that before this could become possible 
the numbers had to be reduced to hundreds, 
as among the reptiles, or to a score, as in 
some birds, and so gradually to one or two, as 
among the higher mammals, Till this change 
was effected there was no maternal care in the 
world. There was great solicitude among 
insects and others for the egg, but that was 
a different thing from care of the young. A 
second change was in the form in which the 
young appear when born. The next work of 
Nature, therefore, was to make the young 
resemble the parent—to make, in short, the 
children presentable at birth. And the means 
taken to effect this,” Professor Drummond tells 
us, “are worth noting. Nature always makes 
her changes with a marvellous economy, and 
generally, as in this case, with a quite startling 
simplicity. To start making a new kind of 
embryo, a plan obvious to us, was not thought 
of. That would have been to have lost all the 
time spent already. If Nature begins a work 
and wishes to make a change, she never goes 
back to the beginning and starts de novo. Her 
respect for her own labour is profound. To 
begin at the beginning again would not only be 
lost work, but waste of future time; and evolu- 
tion, slow as it may seem, never fails to take 
the quickest path. She did not then start 
making new embryos. She did not even touch up 
the old embryos. All that she did was to keep 
them hidden till they grew more presentable. 

THE EMBRYOS. 

She left them exactly as they were, only 
she drew a veil over them. Instead of saying, 
‘Let us re-create these little things,’ she passed 
the word ‘ Let us delay them till they are fair 
to see.’ And from the day that word was 
passed, the embryos were hidden in the eggs, 
and the eggs were hidden in the nest, and 
the young were hidden in the body, retained 
in the dark for weeks and months, so that when 
first they caught the Mother’s eye they were 
‘strong, and of a good liking.’ . 

A third change was to compel them to 
remain by their parent’s side long enough to 


* “The Lowell Lecture : On the Ascent of Man,” 
by Henry Drummond, published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, Paternoster Row, London, 1894. 
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make the mother care for them. There were no 
children in lower nature; there were only 
offspring, springers-off, the young forsaking 
the parent at the moment of birth, and setting 
up an independent life. “If the mother is to 
be taught to know her progeny,” says Professor 
Drummond, “ surely the progeny also must be 
taught not to abandon their mother. And 
hence Nature had to set about a somewhat 
novel task to teach the youth of the world the 
fifth commandment.” 

With tho physiological arrangements which 
culminated in the Mammalia, the young were 
forced to remain with their mothers for months 
or years. 

Says the author: ‘‘ When one contrasts the 
free swimming embryo of a Medusa, dashing 
out into its heroic life the moment it is born, 
with the helpless kitten or the sightless pup, is 
it unfair to ask if Nature has not lost the trick 
of making lusty lives? Is she not trying the 
new experiment at the risk of blundering the 
old one, and why cannot she continue the earlier 
and more brilliant device of making her children 
knight-errants from the first ? use bril- 
liance is not her object. Her object is ethical 
as well as physiological ; and though when we 
look below the surface a purely physiological 
explanation of the riddle will appear, the ethical 
gain is not less clear. By curbing them she is 
educating them, taming them, rescuing them 
from a wild and lawless life. These rovi 
embryos are mere bandits; their nature an 
habits must be changed ; not a sterner race but 
a gentler race must be born. New words must 
come into the world—Home, Love, Mother. 
And these imperceptibly slow drawings together 
of parent end chika are the inevitable prelimin- 
aries of the domestication of the human race. 
Regarded from the ethical point of view there 
are few things more significant than this rein- 
ing-in of the world’s rampant youth, this tighten- 
ing the bonds of family life, this most gentle 
introduction of gentleness into a wdrld cold with 
motherless children and heartless with childless 
mothers.” 

BASIS OF THE FAMILY. 


The mother also—and this was the fourth 
change—was compelled by the physiological 
necessities to remain in company with her 
young (on the physiological side the name of 
this impelling power is lactation ; on the ethical 
side it is Love) ; and thus the physical basis of 
the family was laid. Then followed the ethical 
stages. With the lengthening of infancy in the 
human subject—a process required for the due 
fitting up of the complex mental apparatus, and 
needed by no other animal—time was given for 
care to ripen into sympathy, and sympathy into 
love. 

With the physical programme carried out to 
the last detail, the ethical drama opened. An 
early result, partly of her sex, and partly of her 
passive strain, is the founding, through the 
instrumentality of the first savage “mother, of a 
new and a beautiful social state-domesticity. 

‘¢While man, restless, eager, hungry, is a 
wanderer on the earth, woman makes a home. 
And though this home be but a platform of 
sticks and leaves, such as the gorilla builds on a 
tree, it becomes the first great schoul room of the 
human race, for one day there appears in this 
roofless room that which is to teach the teachers 
of-the world—a little child.” 

THE BABY MAN. 


The question as to why a process so slow was 
necessary has been answered for us, continues 
Mr. Drummond, by Mr. John Fiske, and the world 
here owes to him one of the most beautiful 
contributions ever made to the evolution of 
Man. We know what this delay means ethically 
—it was necessary for mental training that the 
human child should have the longest possible 
time by.its mother’s side; but what determines 
it on the physical side’ The thing that 
constitutes the difference between the baby- 
monkey and the baby-man is an extra piece of 
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machinery which the last possesses and the first 


does not. It is this which is keeping back the 
baby man. What is that piece of machinery ? 


A brain, ahuman brain. The child, nevertheless, 
is not using it. Why? Because itis not quite 
fitted up. Nature is working hard at it; but 
owing to its intricacy and delicacy the process 
requires much timo, and till all is ready the babe 
must remain a thing, And why does the 
monkey-brain get ready first? Because it isan 
easier machine to make. And why should it be 
easier to make ? Because it is only required to 
do the life-work of an animal ; the other has to 
do the life-work of a man. Mental Evolution, 
in fact, here steps in, and makes an un 
contribution to the ethical development of the 
world. 

Now infancy, physiologically considered, 
means the fitting up of this extra machinery 
within the brain ; and according to its elaborate- 
ness will be the time required to perfect it. A 
sailing vessel may put to sea the moment the 
rigging is in; a steamer must wait for the 
engines. And the compensation to the steamer 
for the longer time in dock is discovered by-and- 
by in its vastly greater usefulness, its power of 
varying its course at will, and its superior 
safety in time of war or storm. Childhood in 
its early stage is a series of installations and 
trials of the new machinery, a slow experiment- 
ing with powers and faculties so fresh that 
heredity in handing them down has been unable 
to accompany them with full directions as to 
their use. - 

AFFECTION, 


“ The use of all this to morals,” says Professor 
Drummond,— 
“the reactions, especially upon the mother, 
are too obvious to dwell on. Till the brain 
arrived, everything was too brief, too rapid for 
ethical achievements; animals were in a hurry 
to be born, children thirsted to be free. There 
was no helplessness to pity, no pain to relieve, 
no quiet hours, no watching ; tu the mother no 
moment of suspense, the most educative moment 
of all—when the spark of life in her little one 
burned low. Parents could be of no use to their 
offspring physically, and the offspring could be 
no use to their parents physically. e young 
required no infancy ; the old acquired no sym- 
pathy. Even among the mammalia or the birds 
the mother's chance was small. Their infancy 
extends to a few days or weeks, yet is but an 
incident in a life preoccupied with sterner tasks. 
A lioness will bleed for her cub to-day, and in 
to-morrow's struggle for life contend with it to 
the death. A sheep knows its lamb only while 
it isalamb. The affection in these cases, tierce 
enough while it lasts, is soon forgotten, and the 
traces it left in the brain are obliterated before 
they have furrowed into habit. Among the 
carnivora it is instructive to observe that while 
the brief span of infancy admits of the mother 
learning a little love, the father, for want of 
even so brief a lesson, remains untouched, so 
wholly untouched indeed that the mother has 
often to hide her offspring from him lest they 
be devoured. Love; then, had no chance till 
the human mother came. ‘To her alone was 
given a curriculum long enough to let her 
graduate in the school of the affections. Not 
for days or weeks, but for months, as the cry of 
her infant's helplessness went forth, she must 
stand between the flickering flame and death ; 
and for years to come, until the budding intel- 
lect could take its own command, this love dare 
not grow cold, or pause an hour in its unselfish 
ministry. ” 

THE HEART OF HUMANITY. 


Begin at the beginning again and rocall the 
fact of woman’s passive strain. A tendency to 
passivity means, among other things, a capacity 
to sit still, Be it but for a minute or an hour 
does not matter; the point is that the faintest 
possible capacity is there. For this is the embryo 
of Patience, and if much and long nursed, a fully- 
fledged Patience will come out of it. Supply 
next to this new virtue some definite object on 
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servatives deliberately talked in and around and 


licensed were 152 ; last year they were 184. In 


this child is in trouble the mother will observe | all about the motion for the very obvious reason 1891 the iments on living animals numbered 
the signs of pain. Its cry will awaken associa- | Of preventing the Coercion Bill coming on at all. | 2,260; in 1893 they were 4,040. The experi- 


ments in which no anzesthetics were used in 189} 
were 1,491, and in 1893, 2,250. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold protested against licensed 
cruelty under any pretence whatever. 

The movement was reproached that its sup- 
porters were chiefly women. It was a natural 
thing that women, being physically the weaker 
sex, and liable to cruelty, should be the first to 
make the BP pron in this matter. Worki 


tions, and in some dull sense the mother will : , Irish 
feel with it. Bat “feeling with another ” is the general al Tos ot boner ar bo began 
literal translation of the name of a ‘second to talk, determined the Repeal of the Coercion 
virtue—sympathy. From feeling with it, the | Bill was not to come on, the Children’s Bill so 
parent will sooner or later be led to do some- | largely favoured by the Conservatives should 
thing to help it; then it will do more things to are be pons — by an of paar 
help it; finally it will ine ough several amendments were carri , 

iy cong be ears Bene T. M. Healy opposed in such fashion that he 
was still speaking in opposition to an amendment 
when by the rules of the House the debate stood 
adjourned; and thus if the Irish Bill was lost so 


ness, alrgady dawning upon mankind... . also was the Children’s Charter. 


Bishop Barry contested vivisection on the 
Comment on such an episode is needless. | ground of morals, in which science had no claim 
With all our much vaunted nineteenth century | to pronounce with authority. He would be 
civilisation, is it too much to hope that to the glad to see a Royal Commission to enquire into 
coming men and women members of the House the working of the Act. Lord Leigh ex 

of Commons of the distant future, such scenes |) re acetals ne expressed 
may seem as absolutely barbarous as do to us wonder that such a law as the Vivisection 
some of those enacted in those dark ages when | Act should exist. 

physical might meant right? We are apt, with Mrs, Fenwick Miller moved that the Chair. 
a touch of fine scorn, to twit our American| man should sign the following petition and 
cousins on Lg gro = Pier it ’ innocent | forward it to the Queen :— 

compared wi is “‘log-blocking” of our own! «That your Majesty may be graciously pl 
Bowe ot Commies, to récektn in suc Las ai sae ea aay mae 

After the defeat of Mr. Seton Karr’s amend- pienso a t, ea rca and forcible 
ment, by a majority of twenty-five, to postpone | 41. Go y Gh Hoslation for Ped, sai ago to 
the annual “Slaughter of the Innocents” for | G4) re ka then held in E vention of 
another four weeks, the Chancellor of the ce ae eee a ay tn ila ge when 
Exchequer, by majority of seventeen, has | Toa" reading of the sufferings which. the brute 
rae gD oe ies peaogoely dou ond creation often undergo,’ and your ‘fear that 
crery private Blof the ghost of chance and | thaye auforings are somotines tho roaut of ex: 
to Government business periments in pursuit of scicnce.’ Such expression 

: of your Majesty’s humane sentiments will, your 
petitioners are convinced, exert invaluable in- 
fluence by encouraging the resistance now being 
made by a large body of your Majesty’s subjects 
to the foundation of institutions in the United 
Kingdom and India involving in their essential 
purposes prolonged and intense suffering to 
countless numbers of sensitive animals.” 

While in full sympathy with the high moral 
ground, she preferred to treat the question from 
the scientific point of view, simply because it 
was the best calculated to win the ear of that 
general public to which they must look for the 
alteration. She was convinced by a study of 
the facts that vivisection has not been beneficial, 
and that the so-called results are perfectly 
illusory. If it was allowed that any amount of 
evil may be done to the animal that possible 
benefit may be done to other sufferers, the door 
was opened to all manner of enormities, and 
confidence would be destroyed in the men who 
had taken up that point of view. By this 
practice the best class of men for surgeons and 
physicians were being kept out of the profession 
from their inability to sanction such cruelty. 
Father Lescher, Dr. Berdoe, and Mrs. C. Mallet 
supported the motion. 

Miss Jessie Craigen said that— 
the speakers had affirmed that vivisection is a 
sin. Itwasnot a crime, because it was specially 
licensed by an Act of Parliament. A sin is 
against God; a crime against the law of men. 
There may be sin where there is not crime. The 
substance of the speeches had been that there is 
a sin against God, licensed by the law. The 
nation’s law and God’s law were in opposition. 
She did not believe in a Royal Commission, which 
would postpone the matter for another genera- 
tion, Work for the infliction of criminal 
penalties for the violation of the law. Do not 
make it a question of fine ; these people have got 
deep pockets. She had worked in this cause 
for seven years, and could prove that license 
to vivisect leads a great profession into a position 
where there is a great temptation to murder. 
She urged that no vote should be given to any 
candidate for Parliament who would not vote 
against vivisection. . 

With further speeches by Colonel Coulson, 
Dr. John Clarke, and Mrs. Lee, a deeply im- 
passioned meeting ended, The motion was 
carried with a dissentient vote of four. 

G. 


mother awoke to her first tenderness and warmed 
her loneliness at her infant’s love, when for a 
moment she forgot herself and thought upon 
its weakness or its pain, when by the most 
imperceptible act or sign or look of sympathy 
phe : the unutterable impulse of her 
mother. the touch of a new creative hand 
was felt upon the world. However short the 
earliest infancies, however feeble the sparks they 
fanned, however long heredity took to gather 
fuel enough for a steady flame, it is certain that 
once this fire began to warm the cold hearth of 
nature and give humanity a heart, the most 
stupendous task‘of the past was accomplished. 
A softened pressure of an uncouth hand, a human 
gleam in an almost animal eye, an endearment 
in an inarticulate voice, feeble ing enough. 
Yet in these faint awakenings lay the hope of 
the human race. : 

“From of old we have heard the monition, 
‘Except ye be as babes ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of Heaven’; the latest science now 
shows us, though in a very different sense of the 
words, that unless we had been as babes, the 
ethical phenomena which give all its significance 
to the phrase ‘ kingdom of Heaven’ would have 
been non-existent for us. Without the circum- 
stances of infancy we might have become 
formidable among animals through sheer force 
of sharp-wittedness. But except for these cir- 
cumstances we should never have comprehended 
the meaning of such phrases as ‘self-sacrifice,’ or 
‘devotion.’ The phenomena of social life would 
have been omitted from the history of the world, 
and with them the phenomena of ethics and 
religion.” * 


This course is most unfortunately fully justi- 
fied by the fact of the overlapping Session of 
last year, the change of Government, and the 
amount of time lost by opposition to the Finance 
Bill of the Budget. As Sir William Harcourt 
went on to show, forty years ago, when a Budget 
filled with far more controversial and novel 
hoe than the present one was introduced 
with fifty-five clauses, it went through Com- 
mittee in six days, whereas under the mario- 
netted obstructive policy of the present Parlia- 
ment three days have been spent on the first out 
of twenty clauses ! 


In reply to Mr. Albert Spicer’s request that 
the Prisons Committee of Enquiry be extended 
to the police stations with the view to the 
appointment of Police Matrons, as in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, the Home Secretary has stated 
that Cale a he cannot extend the scope of the 

~~ ,. | enquiry, he was in consultation with the Chief 
Wuo does not eatienber the old childhood’s Commissioner considering whether any, and if 
game of ‘oranges and lemons,” with ‘its rival | .4 what, changes were required in the direction 
leaders bidding for followers until each child | ontem ar 
was enlisted on ore side or the other}? Then, P *——_—__-—_____ 
when the two long lines were firmly knit, would | On the vote of £50,000 for establishing a 
come the tug of war, the vanquished, as a rule, | protectorate in Uganda, a most animated debate 
breaking their ranks to escape scot free, while | took place, in which Sir E. Grey, Sir W. Lawson, 
the victors would topple backwards in a strug- | Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Chamber- 
gling mass. lain took part. The vote was finally carried by 
a majority of 166. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY ONLOOKER. y 


Well, just such a game, nothing more and 
nothing less, Onlooker saw played on arriving 
at the House last Wednesday, a game as utterly 
futile and childish as the one described, in which, 
after a protracted struggle, ‘‘ oranges” toppled 
over ‘lemons,’’ and “lemons” vanquished 
‘¢ oranges.” without any mortal gain to one side 
or the other. 


It all came about in this wise. The Children’s 
Charter was in the Report Stage. Upon 
the main principles of this Bill members 
from all parties are more or less united, and had 
that Bill stood alone as the one chief order of 
the day, it would have been run through with 
comparatively little opposition. But it was 
followed by the Committee Stage of the Repeal 
of the Coercion Act, a piece of legislation which 
the Opposition wish to delay at all hazards as 
long as possible. A clause moved by Mr. John 
Wilson, of Govan, was met with genuine 
opposition, but when the Home Secretary moved 
to withdraw it for consideration in another 
place, Mr. J. Lowther and a number of Con- 


On the same day in the House of Lords Lord 
Stanmore opened a debate on Uganda, but his 
motion for papers with respect to the Protec- 
torate was ultimately withdrawn. 


ANTI=-VIVISECTION. 


A. DENSELY-CROWDED public meeting was held 
on May 30th in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, to pro- 
test against vivisection. Mr. W. B. McLaren, M.P., 
presided. Among those on the platform were 
Lord Leigh, Bishop Barry, the Dean of Here- 
ford, Rev. Father Lescher, Mrs. Mona Caird, 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. ©. Mallet, Dr. 
Berdoe, and Dr. John Clarke. 

The Chairman said that they objected not 
merely to the system of licences, but to the whole 
practice of vivisection. Two years ago three 
London medical men challenged the production 
of evidence on its behalf, which up to now has 
never been produced, In asserting that the 
practice had greatly increased, he quoted figures 
from the annual returns. In 1891 the persons 


” Fiske, “Cosmic Philosophy,” vol. xi., p. 363. W. T. 
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‘LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Continued., 
Maxy a time I went without my noonday lunch 
because I had no money with which to buy, 
and many a mile did I walk because 1 had not the 
pre-requisite nickel for stredt-car riding. But I 
would not mention money, or allow it named to 
me. My witty brother Oliver, then editor of the 
Chicago Mail, who, with all his cares, was helping 
mother from his slender purse, and who had 
Jearned my secret from her, said, “ Frank, your 
faith-method is simply a challenge to the 
Almighty. You've put a chip on your shoulder 
and dared Omnipotence to knock it off.” But for 
several months I went on in this way, and my life 
never had a happier season. For the first time I 
knew the gnawings of hunger, whereat I used to 
smile and say to myself, as I elbowed my. way 
among the wretched people to whom I was sent, 
“Tm a better friend than you dream; I know 
more about you than you think, for, bless God, 
I'm hungry too!” 

When in Italy I had been greatly moved by 
the study of St. Francis d’Assisi, whose city I 
had visited for this purpose, a nobleman who gave 
his life to the poor, and who was so beloved of 
Christ that legends say he was permitted to 
receive the stigmata. 

Thinking of him, my small privations seemed 
so ridiculously trivial that I was eager to suffer 
something really worthy of a disciple for 
humanity’s sweet sake. I had some pretty rings, 
given me in other days by friends and pupils ; 
these I put off and never have resumed them, also 
my watch-chain, for I would have no striking 
contrast between these poor people and myself. 
To share my last dime with some famished- 
looking man or woman was a pure delight. 
Indeed, my whole life has not known a more 
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lovely period. I communed with’God; I dwelt 


in the spirit ; this world had: nothing to give me, 
nothing to take away. My friend Kate came 
back from the East, and I told her all about it, 
“Why, you are poor as poverty,” she said with 
a pitying amazement. “True,” I replied, “I 
haven't a cent in the world, but all the same I 


own Chicago,” and it was a literal fact; the |. 
‘sense of universal ownership was never so strong 


upon my spirit. before or since that blessed time. 
“1m the child of a: King”: was the inmost song 
of my soul. a AWD Lem g 
After several months invested in this fashion, 
I went to speak one night at Freeport, a few 
hours’ ride from the city ; became ill from over- 
work, addressed my audierice while in a burning 
fever, came home to. mother, and went to bed 
with inflammatory rheumatism. _ I asked her to 
send for our family physician, then Dr.. Jewell, of 
sainted memory, the man who had prayed at my 
bedside six months before, when I was sick with 
heartache at leaving my dear college. “No,” said 
that Spartan matron,.“ You are going by faith— 
you do not need a doctor,” 
The truth was she always. believed that she 
best knew how to. take care of her children, 
whether they were well or ill. “Now I want you 
to listen to your mother,” she quietly continued. 
“T-believe in faith as much as you do,:but you 
have, with pure intention, yet ignorantly, flown 
in the face of Providence. Those good women 
spoke to you about a maintenance on the very 
day they chose you President. That was your 
Heavenly Father's kind provision, and you turned 
away from it and dictated to Him the method of 
His care. Tho labourer is’ worthy of his hire ; 
they that preach the gospel shall live by the 
gospel; this is the law and the prophets from 
St. Paul down to you. God isn’t going to start 
loaves of bread flying down chimney, nor set 
the fire going in my stove without fuel. I shall 
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sdon eo the bottom of my Adit barrel and coal- 
bin. You are out at the ‘elbows, down at the 
heel, and down sick’ too. Now write to those 
-temperance women a plain statement of facts, 
and tell them that you have made the discovery 
that God works by means, and they may help you 
df they like,” en 


"| An ar areys 
My mother’s words were a, needed revelation. 
[ wrote a letter to my dear comrades, Later on 
I learned that they cried over it in Executive 
mmittee, That night a-terider note came from 
hem with a 100 dol. cheque ‘éiclosed, and my 
“faith test” was met upon the Heavenly Father's 
basis, not upon the one I had prescribed for Him. 
But I enjoyed that episode and shall be the better 
and the richer for it evermore. '. :, 


y | A few weeks after my election as President cf 


the Chicago Woman's Chriatian Temperance 
‘Union (October 8, 187-4), the: ““ Woman’s Con- 
gress” met in. Farwell Hall,; Chicago, Mrs. 
Livermore presiding. It washer wish to have 
me speak upon the Temperance question. For 
-years I had been Vice-president of the organisa: 
tion for Illinois, and had preparéd a paper read 
at the New York “Congress” on the “ Higher 
Education of Womer.”. But in my new character 
I;was less welcome and only.by taking a brave 
stand did Mrs. Livermore succeed in having me 
recognised. I wish here to record my sincore 
appreciation of her loyalty to the great cause an¢l 
to one of its “‘ new beginners” at a time when her 
championship before the most intellectual body 
of women then existing was particularly valuable 
to both. 

In the earlier years of my temperance touring, 
mother always said to me, ‘Go, my daughter, 
your work is mine—I will stay at home and pray 
for your safe return.” So I left her with our good 
Swede housemaid Hannah and usually a student 
in the house, my brother and his family living in 
Evanston, and some of them seeing her daily. 


DELICIOUS MAZAWATTEE TEA. 


“AND TRUE LOVE-KNOTS LURKED IN THE BOTTOM OF EVERY TEA-CUP.” 


(From the Painting ly G. Sheridan Knowles," #./.) 
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A few weeks later (November 18, 19, 20, 1874), 
the ‘great National Woman’s Temperance Con- 
vention, which had been called by a committee 
formed at Chautauqua, convened in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and I went as an Illinois delegate. 

The object of this meeting was to preserve 
the fruits of Crusade victory—indeed, it 
may be justly called the sober second thought 
of that unparallelled uprising. Women from 
eighteen States were gathered. 


“ Hear the call, O gird your armour on ; 
w Grasp the Spirit’s mighty sword,” 
was their stirring battle-cry. Something divine 
was in the air—the breath of a new dispensation. 
Introductions were at a discount—we shook 
hands all round and have been comrades ever 
since. 

Very few could make a speech at that early 
period—we gave speechlets instead, off-hand 
talks of from five to fifteen minutes.. The daily 
prayer-meetings were times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. There was no wait- 
ing, everything was fresh, tender, and spon- 
taneous. Such singing I never heard, and the 
Bible expositions were as bread to the soul. 
Everybody said it “ wasn’t a bit like men’s con- 
ventions.” “And it’s all the better for that,” 
was the universal verdict. 

As I sat quiet, but observant, in my delega- 
tion, Mary T. Lathrop sent mea note to this 

: “We Michigan women are going to 
nominate you for corresponding secretary of this 
national society,” and I became first mate on 
our newly-launched lifeboat of reform, under the 
captaincy of Sister Wittenmeyer. 

The only resolution written by me, so far as 
I can now recall, was this: 


“ Resolved, That, recognising that our cause is, 
and will be, combated by mighty, determined, 
and relentless forces, we will, trusting in Him 
who is the Prince of Peace, meet argument with 
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argument, misjudgment with patience, denun- 


ciation with kindness, and all our difficulties and. 


dangers with prayer.” 

Returning to Chicago with the duties of 
national secretary upon me, I found my generous 
comrades saying, “Go right on as our local 
president, and we will pay you a hundred dollars 
a month and give you time to work for the 
National in the bargain.” So I struggled along, 
blessed with good health, blithe heart and warm 
co-operation. The summer of 18751 spent with 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer at Ocean Grove, where our 
pens flew from early morn till dewy eve in the 
interest :of ithe National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. a 

After a second winter's work in Chicago, 
(1875-76), during which I prepared “ Hints and 
Helps for the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,” I made a trip through Ohio, and while 
in Columbus for a Sunday engagement, remained 
at home in the morning for Bible study and 
prayer. Upon my knees alone, in the room of 
my hostess, who was a veteran crusader, there 


was borne in upon my mind, as I believe, from | ga 


loftier regions, the declaration, “You are to 
speak for woman’s ballot as a weapon of protection 
to her home and tempted loved ones from the 
tyranny of drink,” and then for the first and only 
time in my life there flashed through my brain 
a complete line of argument and illustration— 
the same that I used a few months later before 
the Women’s Congress in St. George’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, when I first publicly avowed my 
faith in the enfranchisement of women. I at 
once wrote to Mrs. Wittenmeyer, with whom I 
had always been in perfect accord, telling her I 
wished to speak on “The Home Protection 
Ballot ” at the International Temperance Con- 
vention of Women, then being planned by us asa 
Centennial feature of the movement. She 
replied mildly, but firmly, declining to permit 
the subject to be brought forward. 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


A “Journal for Mothers-in-law” has been started 
in Paris to defend the social interests of its clients, 

Two Chinese women have lately taken the exam- 
ination for the medical department of the University 
of Michigan. ‘ 

The bulletins from ‘ Tbrums,” we are glad to see 
now record some little im provement in the condition 
of its distinguished historian, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 

An interesting interview with Mr. Edward Bel- 
lamy, the famous author of ‘ Looking Backwards,” 
appears in the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Tom Mann was prevented attending a meeting 
of the Independent Labour Party on Saturday, 
owing to the serious illness of Mrs. Mann, ; 

The Duchess of Saxe Ooburg and Gotha opened 
the annual three days’ sale of the Working Lads’ 
Guild at London House on the 31st ult. 

Mr. Gladstone is going on favourably, The dress- 
ing has been taken off the eye which was operated 
upon, and now Mr. Gladstone wears dark glasses, 

A daring burglary was committed on Sunday . 
night at Ramsgate, at the house of a widow lady 
tee Arnold, during the absence of the family at 
church. 

The outlook for agriculture at the begin of 
June is not quite so good as it was at the Cin 
of May, the late frosts having done a good deal of 


mage. 

The wife of a labourer at Saffron Walden has 
been sentenced to three months’ hard labour for 
being in unlawful possession of ninety-four part- 
ridge eggs. 

At the Brentwood Police-court, Ella Gillespie, 
late a nurse at the Hackney Training Schools, 
Brentwood, was charged with cruelty to the children 
in that institution. The accused was remanded. 

A master printer in Berlin, named Seeger, has 
committed suicide after first taking the lives of his 
wife and four children, owing to his being in dis- 
tressed circumstances through losses ia business. 

It is reported that in Victoria women have been 
substituted for men at 200 railway stations, at a 
saving of £30,000 per year. The average salary 
paid a station mistress is said to be only £20 per 


year. 

The Duchess of Fife distributed, at the Crystal 
Palace, the prizes awarded to school children for a 
competition essay upon kindness to animals by the 
vei Society for the Prevention of O uelty to 
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Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) supply the building 

. material for the Human-Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 
limbed and strong their Food must contain sufficient of these organic 
Phosphates to form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, brain, &c. 

‘6 Frame Food’’ Diet is the only food containing the organic phos- 
phates extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally nece for 
the development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, invalids, Nursing Mothers, &c. In process of 
manufacture the action of the Extract upon the starch converts it into 
dextrine, thereby rendering “ Frame Food ” Diet especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids. 

Children grow stout and strong while using it ; Invalids find it restorative 
and invigorating ; 

Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flow and nutritive nature 
of their milk ; and the same unique phosphatic nourishment replenishes 
the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with the best results for 
both mother and child. 

‘‘6 Frame Food’’ Diet isthe cheapest cooked food ; 1-Ib. tins sold for 1s., 
4-lb. tins at 3s. 9d., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. }1b. sample in handsome 
enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for postage, by FRAME FOOD 
CO., Ly., Lombard-rd., Battersea, London, §.W. (Mention this paper.) 


POOL OLOLLSOOVGLOVGOIIPLD®Y 


LL LI TE WS 
SS 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889.) 
Children’s 1s. 3d. per doz. Hemstitched. 
Cc AM iE R i Cisie: eases 28. 3d. A Ladies’ ...... 20. 9d. per doz. 
<a Sent tne Irish Ca of Messrs SROBINSON & 
: ris! ambrics 0! . 
ce ay : | POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 


Price Lists | 
ST FREER. 


en 
-* 
en) 
= 
We} 
= 
=< 


16 Oz. for 1s. 
Compare with other Foods. 


Illustrated 
POST 


COLLARS. Laptes’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


LI N EN GENTS’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per dozen. nia, yee dee, 


CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, . 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. Best quality Longcloth, & Ss H 1 R TS. 


with 4-fold Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


measure, 2s. extra). 

From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per dvz. 
Diuner Napkins, ria éd. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 23. lid. ; 2 yarde by 3 
yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYSR, BELFAST. 


OSS FOGG LOLOGLVGLOODoD 
POT OOGDoOLDLOIDGODDoS SF @ 


Manufacturers to H. M, the Queen and 
the Empress Frederic’ of Germany. 
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PUBLIC CHALLENGE. 


I undertake to pay the sum of £100 to anyone who will state a good reason why Licenses 
for the sale of Alcoholic Drinks should be freely given away, or will show good cause why 
Profit Monopolies in the Poverty and Demoralisation of the people should not be purchased 
at the highest possible cost. 

Any Society, or Committee, or Individual may submit reasons for and against the proposition 
stated above. The competition will remain open till the end of August, when the various 
statements will be submitted to a small select Committee for decision. I hope to secure the 
good services of the President of the Church of England Temperance Society, the President of 
the United Kingdom Alliance, the President of the British Women’s Temperance League, the 
President of the Women’s Total Abstinence Union, and the Grand Chief Templar. The decision 
of this Committee will be final, and the money will be paid to the author of the statement 
which approves itself as the best sent in. 

The successful statement will be published in the leading Temperance Papers of the Kingdom. 

Signed, A. H. HILLS, President Vegetarian Federal Union. 


All statements must be-submitted under a Motto, while the name and address of the Com- 
petitor must be sent in, in sealed envelope, which will not be opened until after the Committee's 
decision is made. Any further information concerning this Competition can be obtained on 
application to 


The SECRETARY, the Vegetarian Federal Union, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
to whom all correspondence must be addressed. 


Copies of the United Temperance Bill can be obtained, FREE, of the Secretary as above. 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 
The Great Temperance Beverages ! 


PPS OS9 999595544 64464096664 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEEGHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation. 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, oid. 1s. 13d.. and 2¢, 9d. ‘mach, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In och dal tag Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
r ONE SEIEEINA, posta onid: 


ee we - oe 


Dens til dinty hy the Pe oprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
4 Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicive Dealers everywhere. 
a ee ss i es oS 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

KOPS KOPS 
KOPS l p KOPS 

KOPS “  KOPS 

| 

Ex 


KOPS KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS Hil KOPS 

KOPS 
GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 


BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kops ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-Intoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SEU PPS PPC OE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 
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NEWS FROM THE NORTH. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MANSE LADIES’ TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of this associ 
tion was held in Edinburgh, on ate May, when the 
hall -was crowded with members from all parts of 
the country. The meeting was enthusias- 
tic, and the Secretary's report most cheer- 
ing, showing a steady increase of member. 
ship year b es! till now, when the association 
has reached the number of 805, being an increage 
of 51 over last year. Stimulating addresses were 
ah by various members and representatives 

m other Temperance Associations, while Mrs, 
McLaren told of rescue work in Glasgow, and 
Mrs. Steel, Edinburgh, and Mrs. Brown 
Haddington, of work among travelling showmen,. 
FREE CHURCH MANSE LADIES’ TOTAL ABSTINENCE 

SOCIETY. 

The yearly meeting of this association was 
held in Edinburgh, on 28th May, during the 
sittings of the General Assembly of the church 
this being a time when the ladies of the manse, 
far and near, flock to the metropolis. Mrs, 
Blaikie, the president, gave a short but graphic 
account of the recent meetings of the National 
Council in London. The Secretary's report 
showed. progress, about forty new names havi 
been added during the year, bringing the roll up 
to about 850 names. Mrs. Reid, Glasgow, spoke 
with much pathos and power of work among 
working women, and the various temptationswith 
which they are beset, pressing home the power 
of patient love, coupled with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Mrs. McLaren spoke hopefully of 
rescue work, after which Miss Whitwell, 
president of Kendal B.W.T.A., told of work 
among showmen. Mrs. Robertson, of Portobello, 
as a member of the executive, proposed the 
thanks of the meeting to the three stranger 
ladies who had addressed them so impressively. 
She described how every Church in the town 
sent representatives as a deputation to the magis- 
trates. This deputation was courteously received 
by the provost and magistrates. Whether by the 
influence of the deputation or not, at any rate, the 
Pier license is no longer asked for, and the 
Sunday concerts at the Pier-head are also 
stopped. Mrs. Robertson — gave another 
example of the influence of women in the 
cause of Temperance, A well-known place 
of resort for holiday-trippers is ‘‘ The Tower,” 
a large house on the promenade. The lessee 
got a bar built at “the Tower,” and applied last 
spring for a license. The local branch of the 
KW.T.A. was determined to do_ everything 
possible to oppose the licence. Not only was 
it likely to be most injurious to the excur- 
sionists who throng Portobello promenade in 
summer, but also a perilous temptation to the 
children attending one of the Board Schools. 
Representatives from the B.W.T.A. went to the 
licensing court in order to protest against the 
granting of this licence. Though the applicant 
gained his case in the Local Court he was refused 
it on appeal to the justices, to the great relief of 
all interested in the burgh. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED: TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S . 


PenzaNcr.—On Sunday, May 27th, a tea was 
given by the B.W.T.A. to the travelling showmen 
attending the Corpus Christi Fair. Over 100 were 
present including a number of children. Mrs. Dale, 
the president, took the chair at the meeting which 
followed, consisting of Gospel addresses, hymns, and 

songs.__Two_of the travellers. spoke - of 
the advantages of total abstinence and returned 
thapks'té the ladies’ A collection was taken on 
bebalf of the proposed Travelling School Van, and 
books’ and texts:distributed, = 

ABERDARE.— At the a oo afternoon meeting, 

a: most interesting and 
graphic account of her vieit as delegate to the 
Council meeting to about fifty ladies, Tea was 


HOTiCR—wm soll nee bear. in. mind. 
Wouan's 8 Srowah dates: Puts brief topo] dnd 


written on one side of the paperaniy!. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCBES, 

THREE Towxs.—The. usual monthly meetin 
was held in Banik’ Stseet. C ow: Bsiday! 
June 1st, when the Secretary, Mrs. Charles ,Long, 
gave an interesting report of the council m 

letter from the President re Women’s Vote and 
Bill was read and resolution passed 
that a letter be sent to M.P.’s of “The Three 
Towns” asking them to vote in favour of any in- 
straction or amendment that may, be, moved on the 
Registration Bill; whereby shall be added 
to the Parliamentary electorate under the’same 
conditions that have been laid down for men. 
Members of the B,W.1.A: visiting Plymouth will be 
heartily welcomed’ at the monthly meetings of’ the 
above, held first Friday in each month in Bank 
Street Chambers, at 8 o’clock; or at the Secretary's 
Office, 2, Market Alley, Bedford Street. 
WHITEHAVEN,—On Tuesday last 4 most ‘inter- |: 
esting report of the General Council meetings was 

ven by our delegate, Mrs. Walker, of Oaklea. ‘The 
report was given with a freshness and vividness 
that made the members feel as if they had been 
present. Mrs. Walker had greatly enjoyed the 
gatherings herself, and she communicated her 
enthusiastic feeling to the members, who feel 
stimulated to greater efforts in the noble temperance 
cause. The branch rejoiced in Lady Henry 
Syragt being again re-elected President of the 
B.W.T.A. -., 

HeETToN.—A meeting of the members was held 
on Thursday, May 2th, when Miss Swankie, of 
Sunderland, gave a ‘report’ of the meetings of the 
National Council in Londor, which she had attended 
as delegate for Hetton branch. Rev. EK. Jones 
presided, and at the close a hearty vote of thanks 
was presented to Miss Swankie. Lot tas 

BRecon.—A meeting of this branch was held at 
the New Lion Coffee Tavern on Wednesday evening. 
Miss Philip vows occupied the chair. The 
badges, given by Lady Henry Somerset, were 
sented to Miss Jenkins, of Abergwdy, and Miss 
Evans, of Priory Hill, who ag en in the collecting 
competition for the Inebriate Women’s Farm Home. 
Brecon came thirteenth in-the’competition of the 
whole Association, having sent up £17 6s. Extracts 
from Lady Henry Somerset's presidential address 
were then read. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mrs. C, E. W. Price for so kindly acting as delegate 
to the annaal meetings in London, and a petition to 
Parliament on the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) 
Bill was signed on behalf of the Association by the 
President. A vote of condolence with the family of 
the late Mrs, Stephen Jones, a valued member of 
the branch, was passed, the members standing in 
silence, The new card of membership was intru- 
duced, and was much admired. It is quite a work 
of art, and suitable for framing. . 

New CLEE AND WEELSBy (Grimsby).—There 
was a good attendance of members and friends at 
the monthly meeting held last Wednesday after- 
noon in the Free Methodist Schoolroom. An 
interesting account of the annual meetings was 
given by the president, Mre. Squires, who also pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hotson the badge of honour as the 
highest collector for the Inebriate Home. Several 
new members joined the branch at the close of the 
meeting. 

RoaTH.—A public meeting was -held in the East 
Moors Hall, on, May 29th. by the president. Mrs. 
John Pugh opened the meeting, urging the question 
of temperance upon those ‘present, Mr. Jobn Inge, 
a well-known Cardiff temperance advocate, followed 
with a very impressive address, and the Rev. John 
Pugh greatly interested his hearers by his speech. 
Some very good singing formed a bright change in 
the programme. Mr. Howells’ solo was greatly 
a preciated. Amongst those present were Miss 
Murrell, of Hartlepool B.W.T.A., and Miss Constan- 
tine, of Middlesbro’. 

LLANELLY, SOUTH WALES.—On Friday, May 18th, 
the members held a most successful tea, followed 
by a large and enthusiastic public meeting, pre- 
sided over by J. Maybery, Esq., J.P. Interesting 
and stirring addresses were given by Revs. Elvet 
Lewis, W. Mydrim Jones, and others, emphasising 
the good work done by the branch, and encouraging 
the members to go on working in the noble cause 


temperance, 


on the subject “ How to take,care of Baby,” by Mrs. 
D, R. Jones (Organising Secretary M.W.O.T.A.) was 
delivered, and listenéd’ to ‘with great attention. 
Afternoon tea was then served. Pledges were 
taken, and new members added. The use of the 


sympathy with temperance work. 

FALMOUTH.—An afternoon meeting of working 
‘mothers was held on. May 16th. Members of the 
Committee were pron ‘and Mrs, Green, Mrs. H. 
Cox, Miss Marsh, and Mrs. Stephens gave very 
suitable and practical addresses which it is hoped 
will prove helpful and suggestive to those who were 

t. ; : 5 

Recrory RoaD,—The monthly meeting was held 
at the residence of Mts. Fleming Williams on 
Thursday afternoon, and was unusuall large and 
interesting. Mrs. Williams, who was the delegate 
at the annual meetings of the Association, gave an 
account of all the proceedings, which was highly 
appreciated by all present. A song by Mrs. Hudson 
followed, and Mrs. Grey then addressed the 
meeting. : ; 

Croucn Enp.—A social for members and friends 
was held in the schoolroom of Ferme Park Chapel 
by the kind permission of the Rev. Chas. Brown, 
who afterwards became an associate of the branch. 
After tea addresses were given Miss Phillips, Mrs. 
Bamford, and Mrs. Herbert Stead. Seventeen 
ladies joined the Association, and four gentlemen 
became associates. ; 

WimBLEDON.—This branch held a very success- 
fal social meeting on May 22nd, at Queen’s Road 
Baptist Chapel. Refreshments having been served, 
Mrs. F. Hall, President, took the chair. The 
President, Mrs. Maynard, Miss Brown CE em 
Mrs. Osborn (Speakers’ Bureau), Rev. F. Hall, and 
Rev. G. Hinds, addressed the meeting, each advo- 
cating the claims of total abstinence. Vocal and 
instrumental music was interspersed. Fourteen 
new members joined. The next day a successful 
drawing-room meeting was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Billing, when Mrs. Shaw (Huddersfield) gave 
an address. 

NUNEATON AND Dustrict.—An enthusiastic 
meeting was held at the Drill Hall, Nuneaton, on 
Thursday, May 24th. Among those present were 
Mrs. Rogers (President), Mrs, Edwards (Leicester), 
Mrs. Hotchkiss (Birmingham), Mrs. J. S. Grant, 
Revs. W. Satchwell, A. E. Hunt, T. Law, and Mr. 
A, H. Rogers. The Rey. J. G. Gaiscoigne presided. 
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MRS. ORMISTON CHANT AT 
HASTINGS. 


The services of Mrs.; Ormiston Chant had been 
secured for the Sunday afternoon services on Hast- 
ings Pier, May 27th, and the fullest expectations 
were realised when, some time before the advertised 
hour, a magnificent gathering crowded the Pavilion. 

Drawn from every church, representing every 
phase of society, together with a large proportion 
of those un-identified with any Christian commu- 
nion, this meeting had come together to hear a 
discourse, the theme of which, “ England for 
Christ,” was truly worthy of the occasion. 

On the same day Mrs. Chant preached morning 
and evening to crowded and enthusiastic congrega- 
tions at the Central Wesleyan Church. It was a 
fitting and a natural sequence that the church, in 
which a fortnight since the first lady representative 
was elected to the Wesleyan Conference, should, 
immediately following that action, throw open its 
pulpit to a lady preacher. 

On Monday Mrs. Chant lectured to a large 
gathering, and thus brought to a conclusion a 
most inspiring and memorable visit. Her theme 
was America seen through an Eoglishwoman’s 
eyer. Before delivering the lecture she gave 
an altogether unexpected and most delightful 
surprise by singing two songs, “The Lost Chord” 
and “Sunshine and Rain.” 


The Concert which the Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir 
will give at the City Temple on Monday evening, 
July 9th, for the National British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, promises to be u great success. 
¥. H. Cowen’s Cantata, ‘The Rose Maiden,” will be 
given by a chorus of 100 voices, assisted by pro- 
minent Welsh artistes. Mrs. Eva McLaren will 
preside, and Mrs. Joseph Parker will recite Tenny- 
son’s “Northern Cobbler.” 

Admission free by ticket. A silver collection will 
be taken. ‘Tickets can be obtained from Miss 
Helen Hood, 25, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
EC. 
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NEW FRAMED PICTURE OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Orders can now be taken for the framed picture 
of Lady Henry Somerset, which is most suitable 
for placing in the committee room of local 
branches or unions. It will also serve 4S hee 
monial or gift. The photo is by Miss Hughes, © 
Gower Street, by whose kind arrangement we A 
supply the picture, which is 113 inches by 95, aD 
will be sent to any address carefully packed for 
7s, 6d.; carriage extra, Orders must be sent orth 
Manager, White Ribbon Co., Ld., 24, Memorial Ha", 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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RAPE JUICE 


plication. KN 
W Reputed Pints, 148. to 2s. 
< perdoz. Reputed Quarts, 
24s. to 36s. per je 
&' SMALL SAMPLES of any four of 
the above will be sent carriage free 
on receipt of 2s. 6d., by 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
MrBTON EDS fermented Wine 


OMMENDED by the U: 
aa Department of the BN 


EVERYBODY SHOULD TASTE 


HOES SAUCE 


PIQUANT. STIMULATING. 
NONE SO AGREEABLE. 


Sold by all Grocers and Stores. 
———————————__—_——_$_$_$_$_=_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 


TEA. TEA. TEA. TEA. 


TEA absolutely PURE. 
TEA Positively DELICIOUS, 
TEA in PERFECTION. 

The Best BLENDED TEA in 
England. 


Vast rience and Large Bales enable 
Spencer & Co. to give Value mneppecneh 
able by the ordi dealer. The First Sip 
of any of the following Blends will certainly 
please the most fastidious palate :— 


ie. 4d., 1s. 8d., 28.,; & 2s. 4d. per ib. 
3 1b. and upwards Carriage Paid. 
CHEQUES 4ND POSTAL ORDERS, 

SPENCER & COec;s 


The Great Midland Tea Merchants, 
MARKET PLACE, NOTTINGHAM 


tkR Sea 
3 C 
w ZA 
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BEETLES‘ 


AEE EPP PP ee 


Sold in Tins 6 1222/6 
EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 


(TEA-LIKE.) 
of full flavour, now with many 


A thin bevera 
heneficially taking the place of tea. Its active 
Principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
tyateu.—Sold in Packets nd Tins, by Grocers, 

‘JAMES EPPS ee 9 
Chemists, London.’* siaie ainiiniaes 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


TILL 
THE 


w. J. HARRIS & 
with each Machine. Es 
book which is given wit 
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TOOTH-AGHE 
CURED eT eee 
BUNTER'S. css. 
"FUELPET” NERVINE 


All Chemists, 1s. 1)d. 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


ee eS 
and head noises 

K Simple, 

5 it, Painless, 

Particuiare Free, | 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 63 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
yed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


P{ABROGATE. — High-class | Edu- 


cation for Girls. Large staff of 
Visiting Professors three Resident 


on- 
william ’ Street, Dublin.—Apply, 
Principal, t, Victoria Avenue, 
Harrogate. 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, 


ABBEY ROAD, N.W. 
Superior home school for the daughters of gentle- 
RN a CR nc 
holding e! 
#.A., ‘London "Matriculation, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge Local Art, and Musical Exams. Children 
w 


Ofticera, clergymen, 
and widows. Careful training. Well-appointed 
house. Healthy neigh . 


EDFORD.—MORAVIAN SCHOOL 
ied GIRLS.—A Boarding and Day 


ground, Asphalte Tennis Court, and Gym- 
nasium with appliances for Swedish Drill 
(taught by a lady). Midsummer Term begins 
on Thursday, May 3rd. For Terms apply to 
Miss ‘Seifferth, Principal. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS ror 2s, 
9d, for each Additional 9 Words, 
layed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
pDpon & Oo., Latest Time TugsDAY. 


Frivate TEMPMEANOU BOARGE 
a eg ll eonducted on Obristian 


H comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
ve weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 


Ha’ Villa, Claremont “ 


JouN 


SITUATION 
30 WOR 
9d. for each A 
for 2/6. 
Jomn Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
ir ee 


WANzrED by a YOUNG PERSON 
Sa” Engagemect as’ asainew 
MATRON in Girl Home bo — 


Apply to A. K., Convalescent H: ite 
Hall Road, Woodford Well. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VAOANT; 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words; 
Three insertions for 
Jouw Happon & Oo., LaTest TIME TUESDAY 
in WANTING SERVANTS, or 


SERVANTS SITUATIONS should 
apply “ Do Agency,” 36, Oold- 


ETC., WANTED. 
6d. 


FOR ls. 
dditional 9 


Ladies’ fee, 1s.; booking, ls. 6d., 
on Servants free 10 till7. Stamp for 


RDER'S SELECT AGENOY.— 


meet all modern requireme: 
and servants. Only place of business, 105, 
th ington 


Gloucester Road, le 
Rooms for interview from 11-2, 2-5. 
EMPERANCE 


SECRETARIES, 


DRINK.” Sample - post free, 1s.—For 
a ete., sddese Etc J. OsBory, 
mperance Press 
112, Fleet Sirens Condon, B.0. 


People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances, 
Matches at lid: per 


bought 


Blood 


doz. boxes are generally 
instead of honest, health-preserving 


Safeties at 2id. perdqz. Saivation Army improved 
Safety Matches (‘‘ Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 


decent Safety. 


The 


Salvation Army Matc 


Factory pay higher wanes than any firm in the 


trade, and is a genuine 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match 
using only Saivation Army 


ome Industry. 


irls by buying and 
etches. Evalit the 


fy nipatisies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 


and he’ll wak 


eup. We will help you with literature 


to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 


Wake up your shopkeepers! 


friends! 


wake up your 


and, above all, wake up yourself! 


Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


each Machine, 


Sent to any part of the Country on Easy Terms, 6s. per Month. 
DO NOT FAIL 


W. J. HARRIS & CO., Ltd., 


219, OLD KENT ROAD; 60, NEWINCTON CAUSEWAY; 901, MARE STREET, HACKNEY, LONDON, 


to send for design, showing exact size of this Machinc, with samples of 
work, and full particulars, post free. 


ny poe Adverti mente 6s inch 
88e; e ry 
Joun Dow & Co., Lave? Tine Temepar. 


NEATLY-BOUN D VOLUME OF 


NETHERTON AXD WorTH, 

Cornwall. (w.s. 319. 

OTIOCE,—Lindsey & Sons’ TRUS- 
SE8, ELASTIC STOCKIN 
BELTS8.—Best house 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TIN, 1s. 3d. in 
31 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
FED FORK, eto-Mre. Go 
, otc. —Mrs. ConxE 
. Stratton, N. Devon. ee 


APTAIN FRED JOSEPH, 17, 
Wind Street, BWANSEA, has a QUAN- 
TITY of FINE TEA from one of the 

BEST TEA GARDENS. Four , CAr- 
riage paid, for eight shillings and sixpence. 


AMERICAN ORGANS from... £5 5 0 
HARMONIUMS from... .. 317 0 


PORTABLES from ws we 
All makers’ at reduced prices. 


epeak 
from a long experience of the excellency of 
your insremente.” 7 


Cuartes L. Y 21, 8 
ala High Street, 


NDIGESTION: Its Causes and 
Cure. By Jounwn H. Criarxe, M.D. 
London: James Eers & Co., 

170, skaciaone:' ¢ j -_ 48, Threadneedle Btreet. 
8... 


Ts DIAN WASHING SILKS.—Thick 
cream. Lady from India has few 

lengths (63 yds., 353 in. wide), 18s. dd. 
Wash like cotton. English price 40s. Bis- 
cuit coloured “ »” 203. piece of 9t 
yds. Both suitable veste, childrens 
emocks, Rampore Ohud shawls from 
220. 9d. spe inne sr et 6, Shandwick 
Place, Edin h. 


‘THE’ VERY 


BEST MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
(PREPAID) 


The Woman's signal,’ 
“Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES. 


Trade advts,__... woe = aes /- por inch 
Series .., 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 


ane Seo eeey (ashes ee 
Blf-PAge 0. soo one 3 
Quarter oe eee 


wwe £8 166, 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted... .. 80 words 1/6. 
Three insertions, 2/6. 
Situations vacant aes we 30 
Three insertions, 3/6. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. __... «. 80 words 2/- 

0d. for every Additional 9 W: \e 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agente— 


words 2/-. 


JOHN HADDOW & OO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
not later than TuxzspaY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


TALK OF LONDON. 


CO.’8 DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH SEWING-MACHINE works by Hand or Treadle. | id 
cially adapted for Dressmaking and Family Sewing, and so simple as to require no instruction beyond the guide 


Four years’ warranty 
ONLY 


40/- 


COMPLETE, 
62, POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH, 


to be tired. He has earned his supper and his sleep. 


/ 
} 


{ 


404 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Jona 7, 1804 


a: as, : Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


“Strongest and Best.”— 


HEALTH. 
[NB.~Ralre-tesapoonta apni a Cup of most 
80 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 
J. S, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


Pure Concentrated 
@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


SHALL WOMEN HAVE THE VOTE? 


deer ee ————— 
Representative Women from every Political Party will give the Answer at a 


GREAT MASS MEE IING 


AT THE 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., 
On SATURDAY EVENING, June 9th, 1894, 


AT SBVEN O'CLOCK. DOORS OPEN AT SIX. 


ADMISSION FREE without tickets to second Balcony, and after 6.45 to all vacant places in 
all parts of the Hall. Also to the Overflow Meeting in the Polytechnic Hall, opposite. The same 
Speakers. Gentlemen invited. 


SUPPER AND THEN SLEEP. 


Wuen, after a hard day’s work, a man comes home and says, What a dreadful thing! It is the came as being choked by pure 
‘‘ Wife, I am very tired,” she isn’t a bit surprised. He has a right air, Such a condition is nothing less than diabolical. It suggests 
the idea of cp: carnage t one’s ~ ge go on 
F : ‘“‘T was also much trou ” says the with sickness, as 
But after he has had a good, pleatiful eed what if he should though something ehould come ‘up, an A ees eta threw up phi eam 
eay, “ How sorry I am I ate my supper!” Then, on getting up | streaked with blcod. I suffered from constant pain and pressure 
in the morning, suppoze he began to growl in this style: “What a | at the heart, which I believed to be heart disease. It was rare 
fool I was to go to bed ; in the morning I feel more tired than Ido | that Ihad a gcod night’s rest, and often awoke with a sense of 


at night.” smothering. I was so bad that sometimes my husband had to 
On hearing this sort of talk his wife would think he was getting | knock my back to get my breath into me. 
out of his head, or that some complaint had seized on him, And “ After a time a short dry cough fixed upon me, and gradually I 


she would be quite right. got so weak that everybody thought I was in a decline and wasting 
- Yet plenty of people take this apparently absurd attitude; men | away. I was just able to drag myself about, and often had to stop 
and women both. They get at odds with things; blessing turns to | and rest. My life was a misery, and it was a trouble to live, yet 
bane, light to darkness, and nature's bounties become curses, like | thus it went on year after year. For sixteen or seventeen years, 
singing birds transformed to bats. time and time, I was under the doctors, but was no better for all 
‘© was always tired and languid,” writes a woman, “and ached | their medicines. 
from head to foot.” “In September, 1885, my husband begged me to try Mother 
This is an instance of what we say. It is unfortunate, and | Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and to please him I did so. After I had 
sometimes even wrong. To be always tired and languid is out of | used one bottle I felt so much better I was glad to buy another 
rature. Flowers themselves seldom wilt and droop until autumn | myself. Soon my food digested, and all pain left me. My appetite 
comes. returned, I gained strength, and I have never been £0 well in my 
Nome other things she says which may help to explain, “All | hfe as I have teen for the past seven years. I tell everyone what 
my life,” her letter runs, “ 1 have been weak and ailing. When I | the Syrup has done for me, and willingly consent to the publication 
was sixteen, it was thought I had consumption. My appetite was | of this letter. Yours truly, (Mrs.) Elizabeth Hope—wife of Mr. 
very poor, and after eating I had great pain and tightness across | Andrew Hope, builder—Moss Lane, Styal Handforth, Cheshire, 
the chest, and would swell ap much I was obliged to loocee my June 24th, 1892.” 
clothing.” In this climate lung complaints are lamentably common, but not 
This at sixteen! An age when youth should inhabit a heaven | nearly so common as people think. In the opinion of her friends 
of ita own, full of strength, quick impulses, activity, bright fancies, | (and doctors too, perhaps) Mrs. Hope had organic lung disease, and 
without a pain or an ache. But come, we forget the children’s | must die. Yet her quick restoration to health, by the use of 
legacies. Often when parents can leave no money they transmit | Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, proves her complaint to have been 
disease. More shame to them. indigestion and dyspepsia—an ailment practically universal, and in 
‘Well, we must get on. The letter continues: “ Frequently I the end more fatal than consumption, which is one of its results 
had so much pain I could scarcely draw breath for an hour. I | when long continued. What is the lesson? Very simple. Cure 
often threw myself ‘on the couch wondering if I could live much the cause. 


longer in this way. I grew to be afraid to eat, as all food alike | Thus you may eat well, sleep soundly, work to advantage, and 
disagreed with me.” | happily live out all your allotted daye. 
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